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« SOME men are born great, some achieve’ greatness, and 
some have greatness thrust upon them.” ‘The subject of these 
memoirs was certainly indebted to no advantages of birth for his 
fortune, or his advancement: his parents moved in.a humble, 
though respectable sphere of life ; and their son was raised to a 
rank in society which their most sanguine hopes could never 
have anticipated. How far he may be truly said to have achieved 
_ greatness, the readers of Mr, Pearson's volumes will judge for 

themselves; but itis evident, that they are written with the in- 
tention of thrusting greatness upon his memory; and this, not 
so much on his own account, as with a view of serving that 
particular cause, to the support of which his life was principally 
devoted, | 7 , 


“ It may not be unnecessary to observe,” says Mr. Pearson in 
his preface, ‘‘ that these volumes contain the history of a man, 
whose leading characteristic was a sincere and devoted attach 
ment to the gospel of Christ, as.a living principle of faith and prac- 
tice, While therefore, it is hoped, that those whose sentiments 
are substantially similar, will derive peculiar gratification from the 
perusal of the inant emoirs, they may tend, as far as others 
are concerned, both to explain the-nature of those principles, and 
to illustrate and recommend their excellence and value... 

“ Whatever is worthy either of pelos Orie or imitated, and 
there is much which’ is deserving of both’in the ter of Dr. 

Buchanan, is chiefly to be ascribed to his views and feelings asa 
. Aa Christian ; 
VOL. VIL. ocToBER, 1817. ” 
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Christian; and though, as the author himself would avow, it is by 
no means necessary to coincide in every opinion expressed by 
Dr. Buchanan in these volumes, he is deeply persuaded, that the 
beading principles of his life and conduct are alone capable of pro- 
ducing genuine and exalted virtue; peace of conscience, and a 
well-grounded hope of eternal happiness.” Preface, P. ix. 


As far as @ sincere attachment ta the. whole Lof Cliist, 
as a living principle of faith and practice, may be shewn to have 
been felt by the late Vice Provost of the College of Fort Wil- 
liam, we shall certainly feel dispoved to admire and venerate his 
character: but this attachment furnishes no reason for bestowing 
two vohunes on memoirs of /es life, more than of the lives of 
many thousands, who have been equally zealous for the law of 
their fathers, and have lived, as he doubtless did, in all good 
conscience before God m their respective stations. An attentite 
perusal of these volumes has however convinced us, that they 
were not written merely to illustrate the beneficial effect of 
sincere attachment to those opinions which be held in common 
with every sincere aud orthodox believer ; but to represent the 
superior moral influence of those, which identified him -with a 
particular class of Christians, and drew from his biographer an 
avows! that he was moderately calvinistic. We are convinced that 
these opinions are not ** a/owe capable of producing genuine and 
exalted vittue, peace of conscience, and a well-grounded hope of 
eternal happiness ;” and we feel it our duty to guard our readers 
against sucl a mistake ; which, however it might advatice the in- 
terests of a party, would be deeply injurious to the canse of pure 
and genuine Christianity. We disclaim however all hostility to 
the character or memory of Dr. Buchauan, though for many 
reasons we do not approve of his being thusjield up as a model 
for imitation. We are ready to sive hil the credit which we 
believe was his due, as a zealous and laborious man, sincerely 
believing im the truth of a particular religious system, and con- 
scientiously endeavouring to promote and extend its influence. 
We are not disposed to deny that he was sometimes the direct, 
though more frequently the indirect instrument of good, He 
perseveringly laboured to advance an object of the highest um+ 
aes the promotion of Christianity in India; and though 

is plans included more than could be sifely widertaken, the 

zealous earnestuess with which he advocated thein’ certainly con- 
tributed much to turn the public mind to the subject, [tis po» 
sible algo, that many of those connected with the affairs uf India, 
who were not originally impressed with the necessity, or willing 
to incur the expence of maintaining.an episcopal establislimen 
in. that country, alarmed at the extended and maguiligent seal 
upon which Dr. Buchanan, urged its iutroduction, may have bere 
us 
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thus the more easily induced to concur in the contracted measure 
which it was finally judged expedient to adopt. ‘That measure} 
however inadequite to the whole wants of the case, was yet 
hailed with approbation by every reflecting member of the church. 
It was ut least good as far as it went; it was the beginning of & 
better order of things; the efficiency of the person appointed to 
carry It into execution was a pledge, that all which could be 
safely attempted would be undertaken ; and those who lamented 
that but one bishop could be afforded to direct the ecclesiastical 
concerns of the Asiatic Peninsula, were consoled by the reflec- 
tion, that this bishop was Dr. Middleton. 

The subject of these memoirs, who by his partial friends wag 
designated as a proper man to fill this exalted and difficult office, 
was born at Cambuslang, near Glasgow, March 12, 1766. His 
father was a respectable school-master; his mother was the 
daughter of Mr. Claudius: Sumers, who had been one of the 
elders of the church at Cambuslang, and a follower of the well 
known George Whitfield, whose: opinions she also appears to 
have adopted. Young Buchanan himself, after remaining six 
years at a Grammar ‘School at luverary, was appointed tutor 
to the two sons of Mr. Campbell of Dunstaffnage, at the early 
age of fourteen; and, with the exception of about two years and 
a half passed at the university of Glasgow, he continued to dis- 
charge the same office in different families, unul the autumn of 
1787, when suddenly smitten with a romantic desire of travellmy 
through Europe, he quitted his parents, and the university wherg 
he was then studying, under a ieigned pretence of accepting au 
invitation to attend the son of an English gentleman on a tour. 

His own account of this wild ondertaking, which, as it was 
commenced io folly and falsehood, ended, as i deserved, in 
misery, is thus given by his biographer, 


“ | had the example of the celebrated Dr. Goldsmith before me, 
who travelled through Europe on foot, and supported himself 
laying on his flute. 1 conld play a little on tho violin, and on this 
T relied for occasional support during my long and various travels. 
In August, 1787, having put on plain clothes, becoming my ap- 
parent situation, I lef Edinburgh on feot with the intention of 
travelling te London, and thence to the continent; that very violin 
‘which 1 pow have, and the case which contains it, I had under my 
arm, and thus I travelled onward. After I had proceeded some 
days on my jeurney, and had arrived. at a part of the country 
‘where I thought I could not be known, I called at gentlemens 


tag and farm houses, where I was rT igen mae A ‘ 
ey were well pleased with my to I 
played them batter than I can now) Ars sometimes five 


ee aa? shillings, 
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shillings, sometimes half a crown, and sometimes nothing but my 
dinner. Wherever I went, peo le seemed to be struck a little b 
my appearance, particularly if they entered into conversation with 
me. They were often very inquisitive, and I was sometimes at a loss 
what to say. I professed to be a musician travelling through the 
country for his subsistence: but this appeared very strange to 
some, and they wished to know where I obtained my learning ; for 
sometimes pride, and sometimes accident, would call forth expres- 
sions, in the course of conversation, which excited their surprise, 
I was often invited to stay for some time at a particular place; but 
this I was afraid of, lest I might be discovered. It was near a 
month, ! believe, before I arrived on the botders of England, and 
in that time many singular occurrences befel me. I once or twice 
met persons whom I had known, and narrowly escaped discovery. 
Sometimes I had nothing to eat, and no where to rest at night; but, 
notwithstanding, | kept steady to my purpose, and pursued my journey. 
Before, however, | reached the borders of England, I would gladly 
have returned ; but I could not; the die was cast; my pride would 
have impelled me to suffer death, I think, rather than to have exposed 
my folly; and I pressed forward. When I arrived at Newcastle, 
[ felt tired of my long journey, and found that it was indeed hard 
to live on the benevolence yee I therefore resolved to pro» 
eced to London by water; for I did not want to travel in my own 
country, but on the continent, I accordingly embarked in a cole. 
lier at North Shields, and sailed for London. On the third night 
of the voyage we were in danger of being cast away, during a gale 


of wind; and then, for the first time, I began to reflect seriously 
on my situation.” Vel. |. P. 8. 


These reflections, however, produced no alteration in his 
vonduct, he reached London in safety on the 2d. of September. 


“ But by this time,’”® he continucs, “ my spirits were nearly 
exhausted by distress and poverty. I now relinquished every idea 
of going abroad. I saw such a visionary scheme in its true light, 
and resolved, if possible, to procure some situation, as an usher 
er clerk, Or any employment, whereby I might derive a subsist- 
ence: but I was unsuccessful. I lived sometime, in obscure 
bodgings, by sclling my clothes and books: for I did not attempt 
to obtain any assistance by my skill in music, lest I should be dis- 
covered by some persons who might know me or my family. I was. 
in a short time reduced to the lowest extreme of wretchedness and 
want. Alas! i had not sometimes bread to eat. Little did m 
mother think, when she dreamt, thatshe saw her son fatigued wi 
his wanderings, and oppressed with a load ‘of woe, glad to lie 
down, and sleep away. his cares on a little strats, thal her dfeam 
was so near the truth! What a reverse of fortune was this! A few 

. months before L lived in splendour and happiness!» Bur even in this 
extremity ofsnisery my eyes were not openeds: I en ae 
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folly, but Isaw not my sin: my-pride even then was unsubdued, and 
I was constantly anticipating scenes of future grandeur, and indulg- 
ing myself in the pleasures of the imagination.’--——** After I had 
worn out many months in this misery, observing one day an adver- 
tisement in a newspaper, for * a clerk to an attorney,’ I offered 
myself, and was accepted. I was much liked, and soon made 
friends. I then obtained a better situation with another gentleman 
in the law, and, lastly, engaged with a solicitor of respectable 
character and connections in the city, with whom I remained nearly 
three years. During all this time I had sufficient allowance to 
ee as a gentleman; my desire for going abread gradually 

ated, and I began to think that I should make the law my pro- 
fession for life. But during a great part of this time I corre- 
sponded with my friends in Scotland, as from abroad, writing ver 
rarely, but always giving my mother pleasing accounts of my health 
and situation.” Vol.l. P. 11. 


Thus struggling under the combined pressure of a scanty in- 
come, and a laborious and distasteful employment, Mr. Bucha- 
nan still continued to deceive his parents, and even the death of 
his father did not awaken him toa sense of the impropriety of 
his conduct, as he appears from his diary to have answered his 
mother’s letter, announcing that afflicting event, by a letter dated 
Florence, 12th May. ‘Three years passed in this manner, when 
an accidental Conversation with a friend revived the religious 
feelings, which had been early implanted in his mind by his mo- 
ther and his gravdfather. ‘These were further strengthened by 
the perusal of Doddridge’s Rise and Progress of Religion in the 
Soul, Alleinue’s Alarm to the Uncouverted, and Boston's, Fours 
fold State: and when we find that with a mind thus prepared; 
and with a disposition naturally-inclined tg yield to the miluence 
of romantic impressions, he became first the attendant on Mr. 
Newton’s preaching, and afterwards his intimate acquaintance 
and admirer,-we cannot be surprised that he devoted himself 
to those enthusiastic opinions, which afterwards influenced 
his character, and directed his conduct. In all this we con- 
fess there ‘appears to us’ nothing extraordinary. The biogra- 

her of Mr. Buchanan, however, views this part of his life in 
a very different light; aud the following observations upon ‘ this 
change in. his religious and moral. dispositions,” are sufficiently 
indicative of the school of which both the author and his hero 
may he considered <lisciples,aud also throw considerable light 
upon the purpose for which these voluines were compiled,;, 

« Ibis pessible, on the one band, that some may perceive in Mr, 
Buchanan's ingenious statement, little more than an example of 
that sudden and enthusiastic conversion, which itis so much the 
@ustom to ridicule and todeny;: while, on theother, an equally 

. eT numerous 
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numerous class of readers may be inclined to think, that the cir. 
cumstances thus related are easily to be accounted for, and little 
to be regarded. The one, in short, may be disposed to treat the 
whole as visionary and delusive, the other, as weak and unimpor- 
tant,”’ ** In reply to the former of these objections, it may be 
observed, that, even admitting the change in question to have been 
sudden, it does not necessarily follow that it was enthusiastic and 
visionary. ‘ I do not, in the smallest degree,’ says a peculiar 
calm and cautious writer*, * mean to undervalue, or east 
lightly of such changes, whenever, or in whomsoever they take 
place; nor to deny that they may be sudden, yet lasting: nay, I 
am rather inclined to think that it is in this manner that they fre- 
quently do take place.’ But in the present case, sudden as that 
impression appears to have been, which was the turning point in 
the mind of Mr. Buchanan between a life of sin and of religion, 
between the world and God, it was neither the first ncr the last 
which he experienced; but one of many } pS rout convictions, 
which had been comparatively ineffectual, and of many subsequent 
influences, which issued in the real conversion of his heart to God, 
and which continued through his future course to establish and edif 
him in Christian faith and holiness. The substantial effects whic 
followed sufficiently rescue the impressions which have been de- 
scribed from the imputation of enthusiasm, and vindicate their claim 
to a more legitimate and divine origin. 

If the spiritual change, however, which has been thus ex- 
plained, is acknowledged by some to have been devoid of any thing 
delusive or visionary, it may still perhaps be considered by others 
as neither extraordinary nor important. ‘The religious education 
of Mr. Buchanan, it may be alleged, might naturally have been 
expected to lead at some period of his life to such a result ; and 
the change in his character and conduct was only such as a regard 
to truth and propriety absolutely required. The early associations 
and habits of M . Buchanan undoubtedly favoured the hope that 
he would eventually become a real Christian: but their very ineffi- 
cacy in restraining him during several years from a course of insin- 
cerity, vanity, and sin, is alone sufficient to prove that nothing 
short of that divine influence, to which he ascribed bis conversion, 


could at once have convinced his understanding, and changed and 
purified his heart.” Vol. I, P. 28. ding, hange 





We are well aware that many great and notorious sinners have 
been suddenly brought to a sense of their guilt and danger, some 
times by the pressure of external circumstances, sometimes by 
the influence of powerful and awakening exhortation. We are 
inclined to think with Dr. Paley, that in this manner such per- 
sous are frequently led to repentance ; and this we believe to be 
ali which that “ peculiarly calm and cautious writer” meant to 
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* Dr. Paley. : Sermons, p. 123. 
assert. 
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assert. But though we consider such occurrences as signal 
proofs of the divine mercy, which has permitted them ; still we 
shall hesitate to attribute them to any particular and sensible me 
terference of divine power, because such interference is uo where 

rothised in the Scriptures; and whenever its expectation has 
tsi cherished, it has given birth either to presumptuous confi- 
dence, or groundless despair, But Mr. Pearson must not therefore 
reckon us among those who are inclined to ridicule every alleged 
instance of sudden conversion thus effected. Such narratives 
generally excite very different feelings in our minds ; feelings of 
pity for the persons who have been thus deluded, and taught to 
build their hopes upon a visionary basis, instead of testing them 
upon the sure ‘foundation of God's promises. 

Mr. Pearson has taken great pains to prove, that Mr. Bucha- 
nan was an instance of this conversion; and in the passage which 
we have cited, he endeavours to meet all the objections which 
can be taken against its reality. He has failed in convincing us ; 
‘not because Wwe are disposed to treat the whole account as vision. 
‘ary and delusive, for we are ready to allow the authenticuy of 
all his facts, though we deny the inference he has. drawn from 
them; nor because we regurd these facts as weak and unimpor- 
tant, for these are epithets which apply only to the reasoning, 
and not to the narrative ; but because his statements leave the 
question just where they found it; they may be éasily and ration- 
ally accounted for without any extraordinary exertion of divine 
power; and though, in common with every other godly motion, 
they must be attributed to “ the effectual grace of God,” p. 32, 
yet it is to that grace working in the ordinary manner, insensibly, 
and not to any peculiar, perceptible, or irresistible impulse. 

It is allowed by Mr. Pearson, that “ the early associations 
and babits of Mr. Buchanan undoubtedly favoured the hope that 
he would eventually become a real Christian.” P. 30, And the 
occurrences Of the narrative are all easily explained, by allowing 
to these early associations and habits that influence, which they 
might reasonably fave been expected to exert over such a mind 
and disposition, whenever the events of his life called them into 
‘action, Mr. Pearson indeed speaks of “ their inefficacy in re- 
Straming him during several years from a course of insincerity, 
vanity, and si ;” and seenis to think this a sufficient proof that 
his Changé of conduct could be attributed only to an operation 
immediately divine. But, though it did not_ suit the evident 
purpose of the biographer to recall the attention of His readers 
to the fact, he had before admitted, that these early associauons 
and habits had never wholly lost their influence ; and from the 
storm which Mr. Buchanan encountered during his passage from 
North Shields to London, unte the conversation which he aor 
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with his religious friend, and his subsequent study of Doddridge, 
Alleine, and Boston, frequent iustances are given of the recur. 
rence of that sense of misconduct, which marked the existence 
of religious principle in his heart. 

But let us hear Mr. Buchanau’s own account of the matter, 
always remembering the austere and rigid notions of religion in 
whith he bad been edg@-ated; and then, making due allowance 
for the exaggerated language which a person in his state of mind, 
writing ‘to such aman as Mr. Newton, might be expected to 
einploy, let us ask whether his was a diguus vindice nodus, a 
case of such a desperate nature as to require the immediate exer- 
tion of divine agency to work his cure? 


« Since my coming to London,’’ he observes, “ until June last 
1 led a very Jiesipated, irreligious life. Some gross sins I avoided, 
but pride was in my heart; 1] profaned the Lord's day without re- 
straint, and never thought of any religious duty. Thus, I lived 
till within these few months, exactly three years since my volun- 
tary banishment from my native country; three tedious years! 
et for any thing I could have done myself, I might have re- 
mained in the same state for thirty years longer. But the period 
was now arrived, when the mercy of God, which had always ac- 
companied me, was to be manifested in a singular manner. J had 
a very strong sense of religion when I was about the age of Y aongh and 
and I used often to reflect on that period: but Thad not, I believe, 
the least idea of the nature of the Gospel. It was in the year 1790 
that my heart was first effectually impressed, in consequence of an 
acquaintance with a religious young man.”? Vol. I. P.19. 


‘We shall not dwell upon. inconsistencies in this account, 
which our readers cannot fail to observe ; nor shall we ask how 
Mr, Buchanan could have had a very strong sense of religion at 
the age of fourteen, without having the least idea of the nature 
of the Gospel? or how he could often refleet on that period, 
aud still vever think of any religious duty? It was his object 
tu make his case as bad as he could, that his change might be 
the more striking ; though with singular, and somewhat. unac- 
countable caution, he concealed from his chosen confessor, 
the great leading fault of his conduct, the deceit which he was 
practising towards his mother. But after all, we see in this de- 
scription only the natural reaction of principles, early and deeply 
impressed upon an ardeut mind ; nor does the subsequent uar- 
rative of his conversion, as it is called, disclose any thing but the 
regular progress of feelings thus excited, and afterwards kept 
alive by the continual appheation of the same stimulants by 
which they had been first awakened. ma 

We have dwelt thas long upon this period of Mr. Buchanan's 
life, because we are aware of the importance attached to it, by 
the 
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the particular class of persons for whose edification these me- 
moirs were compiled. He was to be represented as a. striki 
instance of the new birth; his fature life was to be considered 
as having taken its bias from this auspicious moment, this 
turning point,” as it is called, “ in his mind, between a life of 
sin and of religion, between the world and God.” P. 29. And 
he was to be reckoned as a brand plucked out of the fire by the 
ministry of Mr. Newton, and ordained to bear distinguished tes- 
timony to the efficacy of instantaneous conversion, aud the sea- 
sible operations of the Holy Spirit upon the so called and_ re- 
newed sinner, But surely hard measure is thus dealt out to 
those natural guardians and teachers, whose endeavours to iin- 
press his youthful mind with their peculiar views, of religion, 
appear to have been exemplary, and were doubtless the assign. 
able cause of all his future conduct. 


«« T had a very strong sense of religion,”’ says he, ‘* when I was 
about the age of fourteen ;” p.19. “ My pious grandfather”’ (the 
disciple of Whitfield) ‘ chose me from among my mother’s chil- 
dren to live with himself. He adopted me as his own child, and 


took great pleasure in forming my young mind to the love of 
God.’ Vol. I. P. 33. 


‘To the principles thus early imparted to him, all his subse- 
quent opinions and actions may be traced; the connection into 
which he afterwards fell, might have called those principles into 
action, and given them a force and consistency which they, might 
not otherwise have obtained; but the seed was sown by. baw 
parents; and to their early care, assisted by the subsequent 
nursing of Mr. Newton, may be attributed that peculiar tone of 
mind, and direction, of, character, which Mr. Buchanan. after. 
wards exhibited, without, appealing to a particular spiritual in- 
terference, which it is at least unnecessary, and thereture unbe- 
coming and presumptuous to assume, 

We have only one further remark to make, and we make it 
with reluctance, lest it should be attributed to a desire which 
we.do not feel, to mark the blots in Mr. Buchanan’s character. 
But it seems essential to observe, that under the influence of 
this conversion, which is so plainly attributed to the effectual 
working of the Holy Spirit of God, Mr. Buchanan was not in- 
duced to ,make the only separation in his power for the sin be 
had committed against his parents. He did not confess his fault 
to his surviving and excellent mother, until some weeks after. 
wards, when advised to do so by Mr. Newton. Now on this 

we will only say oue word ; we haye authority to assert, that 
confession and repentance are the first evidences of real con- 
version: what then must have-been that sudden change, could 
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tt hate been so © radical,” so “ universal as to its objects and 
influence,” as Mr. Pearson represents it, p. $1. when for more 
than a fortuight it bad worked no such effect upon his conduct? 

Under the sanction of his new spiritual guardian, Mr. Newtoa, 
Mr. Buchanan determined upon eutering the Church ; atid the 
liberality of Mr. H. Thornton having provided him with the 
means Of pursuing his studies at the wniversity, we find him ih 
the year 1701 at Queen’s College, Cambridge. We are not in- 
clined to follow his biographer through his long detail of the 
struggle which Mr. Buchanan underwent, before he could be 
mduced to devote bis mind to the established course of study at 
the university, instead of dedicating his time exclusively to theo- 
logical pursuits. Fortunately for his future character, he was 
now wider the guidance of wiser men than himself; and they at 
bast taught him to believe, that 


** A competent acquaintance with the learned languages, and 
with the stores of historical and ethical knowledge which they con- 
tain ; the principles of sound reasoning, and the elements, at least, 
ef general science, are essential to the formation of ah enlightened 
and able theologian.’ Vol, I. P. 52. 


If, indeed, Mr. Buchanan had recollected, that, when he 
first began to study the Scriptures, “ the Bible appeared to him 
like a confused heap of polished stones prepured for a building, 
whieh must be brought together, and each of them fitted to its 
place, before the proportion and symmetry of the temple ap- 
pear; p. 44. he would have wanted no suggestions of others to 
convince him, that a man must discipline Is head as well as his 
heart, bis understanding as well as his affections, before he can 
be able “ rightly to divide the word of truth, as a workman 
that needeth not to be ashamed.” In due time he felt the whole 
of this truth as regarded himself, 


*« T once,” says he, ‘ thought myself prepared for the Church! 
I shudder at ny temerity. A zeal (if zeal it may be called) with- 
out knowledge, must have dictated this unhallowed confidence. 
In one sense, indeed, any one to whom God has given his grace, 
may enter into the Church, however ignorant or unfit in other 
matters; inasmuch as all success in it comes ftom’ God. But in 
another, uo man ought to enter upon the ministry, who is not 
qualified by nature and education to do justice to a public station, 
and claim respect from a gainsaying world. This is absolutely 
necessary» unless miracles have not ceased... And for want of at- 
tending to these circumstances, viz. the present state of Christianity, 
and the progress of civilization, I see that the Gospel, suffers in 
every quarter.”’ Vol. J. P. 108. 


Agreeing perfectly with Mr. Buchanan in the sentiments ex- 
pressed in the latter part of this passage, we may observe, that 
the 
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ihe former of the two cases might have been omitted without 
injury to the statement. It is certainly true that a man, to 
whom God has given such a portion of his grace as to suppl 
the defects of nature and education, may enter the Church wit 
advaritags ; this was exactly the case of the Apostles. But itis 
also certainly true, that miracles have ceased; that such mira- 
culous gifts of grace are not now, in any. instances, bestowed ; 
and, therefore, that it is the height of presumption in any. ig- 
norant and unfit person to venture upon this sacred office, and 
hope that God will prosper his undertaking. It is wonderful 
thut Mr. Buchanan, who could ‘so clearly see the difficulties at- 
tending the study of the Scriptures ; and the importance, way 
absolute necessity of natural talent, fostered and improved: by 
education, to qualify a man fora teacher of the Gospel, should 
afterwards blindly lend himself to the support of an institution 
for sending forth the Bible unexplained imto the world, as an all- 
sufficient instrument of instruction ; aud become the patron and 
encourager of self-called missionaries, who had no authority to 
preach the word but the suggestions of their own fancy, no 
qualification for the office bat “ an unhallowed confidence dic- 
tated by zeal without knowledge!” Such are the inconsistencies 
of enthusiasm !! _ 

The good effect which a persevering attention to the studies 
of the university might have produced on Mr. Buchanan’s mind, 
was in some degree counteracted by the inconsistent jealousy of 
Mr. Newton, who appears afraid, that his young friend might 
learn or know too much, and grow enamoured of the sciences 
which he had himself sepresented as necessary. Mr. Buchanan's 
answer to his expostulations proves, that the leaders of the party 
at Cambridge were better politicians than Mr. Newton. How 
preferable is the honest, though mistaken zeal of the Jatter, 


to the cunning craftitiess which presided at the councils of the 
former ! 


“ Your jealousy lest my heart might be gradually attached to 
our academical studies, awakened my fears, and I prayed for divine 
aid while L scrutinized myself and my views; and now I must can- 
didly acknowledge, that | believe your doubts to be well founded ; 
I believe that you are right, and that many of my friends here are 
wrong ; I say { believe it, for as yet I am not sure: you and they 
view me in a different light ; hence arises this difference of opinion 
relating to the plan of my studies. These gentlemen, not only 
bred at this. university, but anxious for its fame, and still more for 
that of the religious students in it, are desirous that we should excel 
in the studies of the place, that we may, as it were, shed some 
lustre (in the eyes of men,) on that Gospel which the learned de- 
spise. The grand argument we use against infidels, who a 
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ride the truth, as being only professed by men of weak judgment, 
is to point out some learned Christian, (if such can be found,) and 
then say with St. Paul, (Are you a Hebrew? so am I,) are you 
mathematician? so is he. Are you a classic, an historian? so is 
he. JVhat are you? he is all that; but he is something more, 
Now it is natural to adopt such an argument when we can. Qn 
this account these gentlemen are eager to incline the serious young 
men to the studies of the university, which they therefore re 
sent as being not only ornamental but useful.’”” Vol.*I. P. 67. 


What follows in the same letter bears honourable witness te 
the integrity of Mr. Buchanan’s heart, and the sincerity of his 
intentions. 


“¢ T shall now give you the result of my own deliberations on the 
subject. Rather than you should have a moment's uneasiness lest 
the purity of my heart should be tainted by the mathematics,” 
(what would old Isaac Barrow have said to this?) “ I would throw 
every mathematical beok I have into the fire, and make them a 
funeral pile to the manes of your jealousy. For compared with the 
word of truth, they are as dross to fine gold. In a certain degree 
they may be useful, and to that degree 1 would desire them; and 
I hope to be led so far, and no farther. At first 1 dishked them; 
but considering them as a nauseous medicine, which might do me 
some good, I took them up. You too bade me. After a while, 
they became more palatable, and at length a pleasing study. For 
this I was exceedingly thankful, as they were in the way of my 
duty. But now as I have arrived at a certain length in them, and 
have in view very soon to enter on an important office, which re- 
Fa much preparation, I think it will be right, not to relinquish 
them wholly; I do not mean that: but so to circumscribe them, 
and my other academical exercises, as to afford me a considerable 
proportion of the day (the half if possible) for ‘the preparation 
of the Gospel of peace.’ [I do not mean to put this sudden reso- 
lution into practice, till | know whether it be right. From some 
experience | know myself to be weak, injudicious, inconstant, 
changeable. I shall therefore prosecute my studies as usual, ’till I 
hear from you. Having acquired somewhat of a reputation for 
my attention to college studies, if [ can preserve it, it will be a 
desirable hing. If not, I cannot help it; I willingly sacrifice it, 
‘to a better name?” Vol. I. P. 69. ; 


We now arrive at that period of Mr. Buchanan's life, which 
has laid the foundation of his notoriety, aud rendered him a sub- 
ject for the unceasing encomiums of that party, which is anxious, 
m every way, aud by every means, to shed a lustre upon what 
they would call the cause of serious Christianity. Fela 

Having been ordained Deacon 20th September, 1795, and 
Priest early in the following spring, by Bishop Porteus, Mr. 

; | | Buchanan 
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Buchanan embarked for India 1 ith August, as one of the Com- 
pany’s chaplains, on the Bengal establishment. ‘The three first: 
years of his residence in India were passed rather impatiently, 
in a subordinate station at Barrackpore ; but in the year 1800 
he was appointed Vice- Provost of the newly founded college of’ 
Fort William. : st! 

Of the policy or utility of that foundation we are not ‘called 
upon to give an opinion ; but we entertain very great doubts of 
the propriety of the nomination, which placed nearly the whole 
of the internal regulation and discipline of ‘the college, under 
the controul of such.a man as the new Vice-Provost. Upon the 
right discharge of the various and important duties, which 
awaited the students of that college, when called into the active 
service of the Comipany, depended not only the commercial in- 
terests of their employers, but, in some degree, the prosperity 
and political supremacy of their native country, now closely in- 
terwoven with her Asiatic superiority; aud the comfort, peace, 
and happiness of sixty millions of the natives, who were to be 
placed under their controul. 


» “ Upon them,” said the noble founder of this magnifieent ine 
stitution, ‘¢ devolve the duties of dispensing justice to millions of 
people of various languages, manners, usages, and religions; of 
administering a vast and complicated system of revenue through. 
out districts, equal in extent to some of the most consi le 
kingdoms in Europe; and of maintaining civil order in one of the 
most populous and litigious regions of the world. They can, 
therefore, no longer be considered as the agents of a commercial 
concern ; they are iri fact the ministers and officers of a powerful 
sovereign, and must be viewed in that capacity, with a reference, 
not to their nominal, but to their real occupations. Their educa- 
tion should consequently be founded in a general knowledge of 
those branches of literature and science, which form the basis of 
the educativn of persons destined to similar offices in Europe. 

“ To this foundation should ‘be added an intimate acquaintance 
with the history, languages, customs, and manners of “the people 
of India, with the Mohammedan and Hindoo eodes'of law and re- 
ligion, and with the political interests and relations of Great Bri- 
tain in Asia. ‘They should be regularly instructed in the principles 
and systein which constitute the foundation of that wise code of re- 

lations and laws enacted. by the Governor-General in Council, 
‘for the purpose of securing to the people of this empire the benefit 
of the ancient and established laws of the country, administered in 
the spirit of the British constitution. Finally, théir early habits 
should be so formed, as to establish in their minds such solid foun- 
dations of industry, prudence, integrity, atid religién, as'should ef- 
fectually guard them against those temptations and corraptions 
“with which ‘the nature of the climate, and the ‘peculiar depravity 

of 
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of the people of India, will surround and assail them in every ste. 
tion, especially upon their first arrival in India.”” Vel. I. P. 197, 


Surely then the person called to fill the arduous and respon- 
sible office of Vice-Provost in a college, where so much was to 
be done, and so grievous would be the consequences of a failure, 
the person whose ‘ peculiar province and sacred duty” it was, 
“ to guard the moral and religious interests of the istitution, 
and vigilantly to superintend the conduct and principles of all its 
members ;” p. 204. the person who was to form the character 
of the future rulers and judges of that immense territory, should 
have been eminently endowed with all the best qualities of the 
head and heart, with deep and various Jearning, with cool and 
discriminating judgment, with an enlarged, enlightened, and 
liberal mind. However amiable Mr, Buchanan might have been 
in private life, however respectable for professional zeal, reli- 
gious sincerity, or individual worth, still he was not exactly the 
man to whom such a charge should have been confided. Neither 
his previous habits of fife, nor the associations which he had 
formed, nor the opinions which he had uniformly professed, fitted 
him for the superintendant and exawple of the intended “ m- 
nisters aud officers of a powerful sovereign.” His religious pe- 
culiarities also might have been reasonably considered as a bay 
to such an appointment. It was well known at Calcutta thet 
the Calvinistic tenets, which he considered essential to Chris- 
tianity, were disclaimed by the great body of his brethren, and 
the heads of the Church m England; and that they tended to 
engender an enthusiastic and fanatical spirit, wholly alien to the 
Church herself, aud calculated materially to lessen, if not en- 
tirely to destroy the beneficial influence which her ‘pure and 
apostolic doctrine, taught and recommended with her characteristic 
moderation, might have otherwise obtained over the natives. 

We are aware that every motive which duty or interest could 
suguest, urged the necessity of providing, in a speedy and ef- 
fectual manner, for the religious aud moral culiure of those 

ouths, to whom the controul, both civil and military, of our 
Todian possessions, was to be intrusted. We know what were 
the inevitable consequences of a system, under which -the ‘ser- 
vants of the Company, released at an early age from all the re- 
straints which the discipline of a school, or a college, or a 
rent’s eye, commonly impose on the heedlessness of youth, were 
sent into an evervating climate, among a people of habits ank 
character hicentious to a proverb, where ‘temptation solicited, 
and example sanctioned indulgence, where sensuality had- lost 
the name and opprobrium of vice, and where in many situations 
not eves the stated forms of public worship ecouel to remind 


them 
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them that they were Christians; ‘and as such bound by a purer | 
rule of life. And we are deeply impressed with a conviction, 
that, unless such a system had. been amended, the Company 
would shortly have become as unable, as they would have been . 
unworthy to retaiti™their territorial possessions. But we cannot 
allow that such a change could have been beueficially effected 
by Mr. Buchanan. ‘The inculcation of. his particular, system of 
faith was the great object of his life; to this every other consi- 
deration would have yielded; andthe College of Fort Wiliam, 
the nursery of the future judges and statesmen of India, would 
have dwindled by degrees into a seminary of “ moderate Cal- 
vinists.” 

_ If we are called upon to state the grounds of our opinion, the 
volumes before us supply them in abundance. “ By this insti- 
tution,” says Mr. Buchanan, “ two hundred students, the whole 
generation of English India, will be put, in some degree, under 
the direction of Mr. Brown and myself.” P. 206. ‘The effects 
of this direction were not long in shewing themselves. “ With 
the commencement of the year 1801 Mr. Buchanan entered 
upon his important and laborious duties as Vice-Provost.” 
P.213. And in a very few months he is enabled to inform a cor- 
respondent, that there were “ some instances of ‘a servous spirit 
of religious enquiry among the students.” P. 215. do the same: 
year Mrs. Buchanan was bearer ef a letter to. one of Mr, B.’s- 
fends in England, 


“In which he mentions that the regular attendance of the 
greater number of the students on diyine worship, and still yore 
decisive proofs of serious impressions among them, had given him 
new ardour and pew hopes, that the college of Fort William would 


rove a re/igious as well as a literary institution to many of them.’’ 
ol. I, P. 218. 


Two years afterwards he writes thus to Major Sandys; “ We 
do as usual in Calcutta, serious religion appears to increase.” 
P,265. And agam; “ Mrs. Buchanan is quite surprised to 
fud so much vital religion among us.” P. 268. In 1805 he 


gave the following “ encouraging account” of the success of his 
abours, to one of his correspondents : 


_“ You will be glad to hear that-———still. pérseveres in listening 
to sacred things ; as do many other young political servants whom 
you dq not know. The demand for religious books, purticularly of 


evangelical principles, has been very great these two last yearg.’’ 
Volt. PYSi7. / , 


And in the same year, when the disapprobation of the higher 
powers at home had led Mr. Buchanan to anticipate the speedy 


dissolution 
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dissolution of his favourite establishments, he thus declares the 
hopes he had formed from its operation, and the purposes 
which its influence, under his direction, would have been 
employed to advance. . 


> t) 

“ Our hope of evangelizing Asia was once founded on the 
College of Fort William. Buta rude hand hath already touched 
it; and unless the Imperial Parliament interpose, it will soon be. 
said of this great and useful institution, which enlightened a 
lremisphere of our globe, Fuit Ilium et ingens gloria. Its name, 
however will remain, for its record is in many lan ; and the 
guod it hath done will never die, for it hath taught many the way 
to heaven. Had the College of Fort William been cherished at 
home with the same ardour with which it was opposed, it might in 
the period of ten years have produced translations of the Scriptures 
into all the languages from the borders of the Caspian to the sea of 
Japan. An idea seems to have gone forth in England that Lord 
Wellesley founded his College merely to instruct the Company's 
writers. Lord Wellesley founded the College of Fort William to 
enlighten the Oriental world; to give science, religion, and pure 
morals to Asia, and to confirm in it the British power and 
dominion.” Vol. I. P. 367. 


Whatever might have been the distant ‘prospects or expecta- 
tions of Lord Wellesley, however he might have hoped that his 
College would eventually. produce the effects: which Mr. 
Buchanan bas enumerated, certain it is that his minate ‘confines 
itself to what Mr. _B. calls the instruction. of the Company's 
writers: and therefore it is not at all extraordinary that an idea 
should have gone forth in England, that this was the object for 
which the College was founded; or that those who saw Mr. 
Buchanan’s zeal for employing it as the instrument of evangelizing 
Asia, might conceive that he was overstepping the line of his 
duty, and exerting the influence and.authority of his official 
station in a manner wholly foreign to the purposes for which they 
had been bestowed. | | 

The course which Mr. Brown * and Mr. Buchanan were now 
running, and the use they were making of that appointment 
which piaced all the junior civil servants of the Company under 
their superintendauce, naturally excited the apprebensions of the 
other resident clergy, who did not consider the! doctrines of 
Calvin to be those which as ministers of the Church of Magland 
they were commissioned to teach.. Accordingly we find’ that“ 


“ Towards the end of the year 1804, and the commencement of 
the following year, a considerable degree of opposition to the 


ri sl ds 





* Mr. Brown was Provost of the College. adi 
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doctrines inculcated by Messrs. Brown and Buchanan had been 
manifested by twe or three of the other chaplains of the presidency ;” 
and that “ M . Buchanan was ia consequence induced to preach 
a series of discourses on the doctrinal Articles of the Church of 
England.” P, 327. Mr. Pearson assures us that “ the impression 
of these sermons upon his audience was considerable ;”’ that “ the 
reasonings of their author were unquestionably sound .and scrip- 
tural ; and his exhortations powerful and persuasive.’* He allows 
indeed that some were “ proof against both ;’’ but these it seems 
were the victims of “ passion and prejudice ;” and in a word, “ his 
labours, whether accepted of refused, afford an evidence of his 
fidelity as a minister and ambassador of Christ, which will hereafter 
‘ testify for him before his glorious throne.’ ’’ P. 348, 


This is a decisive sentence, and doubtless will weigh with 
those fer whose gratification it was intended ;, for ourselves, we 
have heard such oracles before, too often to be much affected by 
them. We would only beg leave to remark, that there are 
other things besides passion and prejudice which have rendered 
men proof against both the reasonings and exhortations of 
Calvinistic divinity ; and that some theologians of no mean note 
have ventured to think them. neither so sound nor so scriptural 
as they appear to Mr, Pearsun. If Mr. Pearson had recollected, 
that the opposition of which he complains arose fiom the other 
chaplains of the presidency, men not lightly to be accused of 
passion or prejudice ; he probably would have been induced to 
pass a more charitable, if nota more impartial judgment on the 
case. But we willingly proceed to a more pleasing subject, 

The propriety of grauting to our countrymen in India the 
benefits of a resident Episcopacy, and the advantages which 
might reasonably be expected to result from it to the cause of 
Christianity in the East, had long been felt and acknowledged 
by the heads of the Church at heme ; and they were fully dis- 
posed to seize the first favourable opportunity of recommending 
the subject earnestly and respectfully to the consideration of 
government. The zeal of Mr. Buchanan was early directed 
towards this object, his efforts to recommend it were strenuous 
and unremitting, and his writings aad representations, seconded, 
by the activity of his friends both in India and at home, who 
hid already designated him for the episcopal throne in the East, 
certainly helped to awaken the interest of the public in its 
favour. ‘Thus far then he may be justly said to have contributed 
to the accomplishment of this great and necessary work; and 
thus far be is doubtless entitled to our thankful remembrance 
and our commendation, An essential difference of opinion and 
design Was soon, discoyerable. among the advocates of, this 
measure. Myr. Buchanan and his friends were for “ evangelizing 

Bb Asia” 
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Asia” at once: the ardour of their zeal spurned at impediments ; 
and they reasoned as if the resolution of the directors, or the fiat 
of an Act of Parliament could extend the influence of Chris. 
tianity in a moment from Bombay to Ganjam, from Cape Co- 
morin to the Godavery. 


“ One observation I would make,” says Mr. Buchanan, writi 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, ‘* on the proposed nolieatestion 
establishment. A partial or half measure will have no usefut 
effect. A few additional chaplains can do nothing towards the 
attainment of the great objects in view. An Archbishep is 
wanted for India; a sacred and exalted character, surrounded by 
his bishops, of ample revenue and extensive sway; a venerable 
personage, whose name shall be greater than that of the transitory 
governors of the land ; and whose fame for piety, and for the will 
and power to do good, may pass throughout every region.””—— 
* We want something royal in a spiritual or temporal sense, for 
the abject subjects of this great Eastern empire to look up to. 
They cannot conceive themselves in a settled state without a Sultan 
or Maha Rajah. They are incapable of freedom ; for a 
keeps men in childhood. And yet they have neither King nor 
Enperor; they hve neither national temple nor High Priest. 
They are a mixed multitude, who have no cofnmon sentiment of 
truth or falsehood, of right or wrong. Every man contradicts his 
neighbour ; and the European tells them they are all right ?”?—— 
‘* Spiritual power, with means of instruction, is wanting, to awaken 
to life this sluggish and inert race. Vegetating in ignorance and 
passive misery, they want a sacred guide, who shall take them by 
the hand, and lift them up, and look them in the face, and ex- 
press some intcrest in their happiness. The success of the solitary 
missionary demonstrates what would be the powerful effect of the 
whole Church.’ P. $70. 


This illustration perhaps was unfortunate ; for the adversaries 
of the measure would have used it with equal confidence, as an 
evidence of the visionary nature of Mr. Buchanan’s expectations. 
But be this as it may, the whole passage shews clearly enough, 
that Mr. Buchanan aimed at nothing tess than the immediate 
establishment of Christianity, as the paramount Creed of the 
Asiatic peninsula; and the spiritual necessities of his own 
Christian countrymen, sojourmng in a heathen land, were 
wholly lost sight of, in the magnificent design of converting 
millions. 

On the other hand, more discreet and moderate men, though 
equally anxious for the ultimate propagation of Christianity 
throughout the vast regions which Providence had submitted to 
our empire; and equally desirous that the natives of India, when 
prepared for Christianity, should receive it, through the in- 
struinentality 
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etrumentality of our own Church, in the same purity in which it 
was professed by their rulers; still felt and acknowledged great _ 
and alarming difficulties in the way of a project so extensive ad | 
that which Mr. Buchanan proposed. ‘They were not ignorant 
that “‘ the existence of our Indian empire is involved in religious 
considerations.” P. $74. And therefore they thought nothing 
so likely to shake it, as even the appearance of an intention to 
interfere with the religious feelings of its inhabitants, They did 
not think of the Mohammedan, the Guebre, or the Hindoo, as 
mere passive beings, who would renounce the creed and the rites 
of their forefathers without a murmur or a struggle. They were 
assured that thongh this mixed multitude might set no value 
upon personal freedom, though they might look up with sub- 
missive deference to the sceptre of command, whether wielded 
by a native despot or a Christian governor general, their super- 
stitions were dearer to them than liberty or life; and they felt 
that it would be unwise to awaken their jealousy by so ostenta- 
tious a measure as that contemplated by Mr. Buchanan. Still 
they earnestly desired to make immediate and effectual provision 
for the spiritual wants of the British residents in India, who, 
though Christians in profession, were in danger of losing all 
sense of the obligations which that profession entailed upon 
them, from the scanty provision made for the celebration of 
public worship and for religious instruction, and the total want 
of ecclesiastical discipline. By providing for the supply of these 
deficiencies, and giving to Christianity and the Church of 
England that visible form of ‘external polity and discipline, that 
influence of example and authority which it before wanted, they 
conceived that they were contributing, in the most effectual 
manner, to the permanent establishment of our holy faith in 
Judia. Having once laid the foundation of an episcopal church 
deep and firm, they doubted not, that it would gradually extend 
its influence by the persuasive force of its own attractive ex- 
ample; and to this, under the blessing of Providence, they 
chose to trust, rather than to a shew of power which might 
alarm a tinid people, ur au ostentation of external splendour 
which might irritate an envious and jealous priesthood. 

Such were the designs of those who were best qualified to 
frame, and best entitled to originate so important a méastre ; 
and these designs our excellent primate himself condescended 
to explain to Mr. or as we must now call him, Dr. Buchanan, 
in a letter which unfortiinately did not reach its destination until 
he had quitted India. , 


“ The object,” says the Archbishop, “ we have in view is a 


reasonable object, and must pot be lightly abandoned. It is not 
| ab? the 
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the spirit.of making proselytes by which we are actuated, but the 
sober wish to maintain, in its purity and strength, Christianity 
among Christians. If it shall please God through these means, 
the best, I had almost said the only means, in the of'man, to 
spread the blessings of Christianity, it is a result devoutly to be 
wished, but not impatiently pursued. Experience may have taught 
us that they are blessings that will not bear to be crudely and 
prematurely obtruded; they must, be left to grow at their ease, 
and to ripen out of the character, and discipline, and doctrine of 
that Church which is planted in India, and which is necessarily the 
object of daily and curious observation.”’ Vol. IT. p. 198. 
One fourth of the second volume of these Memoirs is occu- 
ied by an account of Dr. Buchanan’s tour to the coast of 
Malabar. But as the Dr. has here been his own historian, and as 
his travels and researches have long been before the public, we 
shall not. follow Mr. Pearson over this ground. We were 
tempted to smile at the importance attached by the biographer 
to this journey in search of health, and the exaggerated enco- 
miums which he passes on Dr. Buchanan for taking a tour, 
which all the influence of the governor general was exerted to 
make easy and pleasant. Mr. Pearson will excuse us if we 
regard this expedition as no very self-denying exertion, and 
requiring no remarkable efforts of zeal or resolution; and he 
must allow us to impute just as much importance to the result 
of the Doctor’s Christian Researches, as subsequent statements 
of no less authority have warranted. 

On bis return to Calcutta, Dr, Buchanan subjected himself to 
the disapprobation of the supreme government, by his strenuous 
interference on behalf of the missionaries in Bengal; whose 
exertions it was thought necessary to restrain. Our limits will 
not allow us to enter upon the subject, farther than to remark, 
that, though the cautious measures of the supreme government 
might not keep pace with the ardent wishes of Dr. Buchanan, 
it was evidently his duty to put the best interpretation upon the 
conduct of his superiors, and not the worst ; and finally to sub- 
mit to their decision. At all events, it became him not to pro- 
ceed beyond the line of respectful aie, entreaty, or remon- 
strance,. Aud when he so far forgot himself and his duty, as to 
preach a series of discourses in the church of the presidency, 
calculated to recommend his own views of the subject, and by 
consequence to throw censure on the proceedings of the govern- 
ment; aud afterwards made preparations for their publication, 
we conceive that a more appropriate description might have 
been given of such a proceeding, than to call it “.a legitimate 
and laudable design, conducted not in the spirit of violence .and 
fanaticism, but-of.calm. discussion, and reasonable, aud ner 
volen 
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volent exertion.” Vol. Jf. p..130. We stop not to inquire who 
these missionaries were, vr what had been their conduct; that. 
it had not been always prudent or blameless, Dr. Buchanan, 
himself allowed; Vol. ff. p.135. And how far their exertions, 
even if they had been in all respects such teachers as a minister 
of the Church of England could conscientiously and consistently 
recommend, were to be permitted or restrained, was a question 
which the supreme government alone was legully competent to 
determine. 

Our remarks on the remainder of these volumes must ne-’ 
cessarily be brief: the occurrences of Dr. Buchanan's life, from 
his return to England, in August 1808, till his death, which 
happened in 1815, were mostly unimportant: the sermons, and 
other tracts which he published during this interval, prove that 
his mind was continually occupied with the subjects to which he 
had devoted his attention while in India; and the controversies 
to which these publications gave occasion, are now happily set 
at rest by the legislative provisions which have been made for an 
ecclesiastical establishment in that country. We had marked 
many passages in this part of the work for observation, but the’ 
article has already grown under our hand to a length which forbids 
us to expatiate farther. | 

Dr. Buchanan appears to have been a man of warm feelings 
and sincere intentions; that which he firmly believed he zealously 
inculcated on others; the practice which he thought becoming a 
Christian, be carefully adhered ‘to, and earnestly recommended. 
In disposition he was miinificent; and be seems to have thought 
little of the fortune which his situation had enabled him to ac- 
cumulate, but as it gave him the power of advancing ‘those 
objects to which his life had been devoted. 

Of his religious opinions we will say but little ; as far'as they 
were Calvinistic, they were in our opinion mistaken ; and we 
cannot but lament that mistake, as it not only coloured his faith 
but his practice, as it rendered his exertions ‘less useful to the 
cause of Christianity, as it devoted him to a party in the Church 
rather than to the Church herself, and necessarily raised up 
opponents to. his professional exertions, who could not, con- 
sistently with their duty, acquiesce in his pre niet oon his 
own enthusiastic peculiarities on her pure and apostolic doctrine. 
Mr. Pearson gives him credit for a comprehensive mind, and 
informs us, ow the authority of the head of the college to which 
he belonged at Cambridge, that his character as an under. 
there, was marked by plain, sober, good sense. Vol. LL. .p, 376. 
It may beso, for numerous are the instances in which the mind 
has been narrowed by attachment to-a party, and plain sense ob- 
Scured by religious enthusiasin. ‘Mr. Pearson says, that he has ne 
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accused of exaggeration in his representations of the religious 
state of India, of undistinguishing severity in his strictures on 
the ecclesiastical deficiencies, and negligences of our Eastern 
administration, and of a dictatorial tone in his suggestions. We 
aye not inclined to impute intentional misrepresentation in any 
case to Dr. Buchanan; but we doubt not that in some cases he 
was himself deceived by those in whom he thought he could 
confide, and that in others he coloured too highly what he 
strongly felt. The severity of his censure, and the offensive and 
dictatorial tone in which his suggestions were sometimes con- 
veyed, we attribute to those peculiarities of opinion, which tend 
to make even a humble man think more highly of himself and 
his party than he ought to think. In a word, what was excellent 
in Dr, si and much there was in his character so to be 
accounted, is to be ascribed to his sincerity as a Christian ; 
while most of what was faulty, most of the errors of his public 
conduct, and the failures of his plans, were produced by the in- 
fluence of what Mr. Pearson calls his moderate Calvinism,” 
upon a disposition peculiarly adapted to the impressions of 
cothusiasm. 





Art. II. The Principles of Political Economy and Taxation, 
by David Ricardo, Esq. 8vo. 14s. Murray. 1817. 
Art. I. Additions to the Fourth and former Editions of 
an Essay on the Principle of Population, by W, Malthus. 

Svo. Ys. Gd. Murray. 1817. 


WE have frequently derived both instruction and amusement 
from the writings of Mr. Ricardo, His practical good sense, 
and his accurate views of trade, have hitherto secured for him a 
considerable degree of attention whensoever he chose to address 
the public ; his opinions, on certain points, still continue to be 
popular among a large class of readers ; aud, indeed, we may 
sufely venture to say, that few uames are better known, or more 
respected, than Mr. Ricardo’s, in all discussions connected with 
money, with the course of exchange, and with the various cir- 
cumstances which ‘affect, less or more, the relations of foreign 
commerce. After these remarks, which we make in sincerity, 
and not at all for the sake of contrast, we are sorry to add, that 
his present publication has greatly disappointed us; that we do 
not precisely understand the object of it; and, in short, that it 
contains no valuable information in point of fact, and very little 
good reasoning in point of doctrine. He seems to us, to have 
assumed 
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vssumed false data in the outset ; and consequeutly in every pare 
of his book, which is founded ou the peculiar doctrines of his 
theory, his conclusions, generally speaking, are either absurd or 
positively unintelligible. : 
He holds, for example, and this is the leading principle of 
his system, that the price of all commodities brought to mar- 
ket, consists solelv of the wages paid to workmen, and of the 
ordinary profits on the stock, whether fixed or circulating, which 
is employed by the master manufactarer in producing them. 
No man, we ave ready to admit, acquainted with the very ru- 
diments of political economy, will deny that position, generally 
considered; but, at the same time, almost.every man,. we are 
certain, wall stand out against the inferences which our auther 
attempts to draw fromit; namely, that, in every case, profits 
fall when wages rise ; and that the market price of all produce, 
agricultural, and mauufactured, is regulated by that description 
ot land, and by that particular manufactory, the revenues arising 
from which, barely cover the expences of production; that is, 
which merely repay wages, and afford the ordinary prolits of 
stock. It is, according to Mr. Ricardo, the land that yields 
no rent, which regulates the price of cora; it is the pit that 
yields no rent, which regulates the price of coal; and the mine 
that yields no rent, which regulates the price of silver. Iu oue 
word, (as it is expressed m p. 513) the price of a thing is “ re- 
gulated by the cost of its production to those who are least 
favoured.” As a corollary from this very questionable couclu- 
sion, we are desired to believe, that it is very much for the 
interest of land-owners to have the expense of raising corn in- 
creased ; for as the price of that article would naturally rise, in 
proportion to the difficulty of producmg it, Mr. Ricardo con- 
cludes, that the landlord’s share of the corn raised by his tenant, 
and paid to him in the name of rent, would become, from every 
additional rise, proportionably more valuable to him. Now, to_ 
say the least of it, this is a very short sighted view of the sub- 
ject. If other commodities did not, in the long run, keep pace 
with corn in their market value, and, if, in all circumstances 
affecting the ease or difticulty of producing corn, the landlord’s 
share were constantly the same in amount ; then, and only then, 
would it be for the advantage of him who owns land, to prevent 
such improvement in agriculture, as would diminish the money~ 
price of its produce. We mention this, however, merely in 
passing, having no intention to follow out the subject in its mani- 
fold ramificauons. The opinions of the autbor on this point, 
indeed, are so fully refuted by the slightest experience of the 
actual state uf things, and of the ordinary views and ace ed 
manki 
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mankind at large, that it would be a waste of time to develope 
or expore them at greater length, 

Towards the close of his volume, Mr. Ricardo makes a few 
strictures, intermixed with some very sensible remarks, on the 
doctrines of Mr. Malthus in relation to rent ; and, certainly, 
of all the publications of that distinguished writer, his “ In- 
quiry into the nature and progress of Rent,” 1s the least perspi- 
cuous and satisfactory. If the whole essay be taken together, 
indeed, and examined with candour and attention, the meaning 
will be found to be vot only consistent with sound principle, but 
completely in unison with the general views expressed in the 
other works of the same author : if, however, it shall be strictly 
analyzed, and inspected minutely m a state of separation, no. 
thing will be more easy than to pomt out many sentences at 
variance with one another, and several attempts at illustration, 
which only tend to bewilder the render. This Mr. Ricardo has 
done, in one or two instances, with much candour and good 
humour ; and we have no doubt, accordingly, that im any future 
Jucubrations of the same kind, Mr. Malthus will profit by the 
verbal criticisms with which he has been thus favoured. 

As our attention is to be chiefly engaged with the work which 
stands second on our list, at the head of the article, we shail, 
in the mean time, give an extract from that which stands first, 
m order that our readers may have a fair specimen of the man- 
ner in which Mr. Ricardo writes and reasons on the ‘ Principles 
of Political Economy and Taxation.” We take it from the 
seventh chapter, entitled, “ On Taxes.” 


“ ‘Taxes are a portion of the produce of the land and labour of 
a country, sated, at the disposal of government ; and are always 
ultimately paid, either from the capital, or from the revenge of the 
country. 

“ We have alrendy shewn how the capital of a country, is either 
fixed, or circulating, according as it is of a more or less durable 
nature. It is difficult to define strictly, where the distinction be- 
tween circulating and fixed capital begins ; for there are almost in- 
finite degrees in the durability of capital. The food of a eountry 
is consumed and roproduced at least once in every year; the 
clothing of the labourer is, probably, not consumed and repro- 
duced tn less than two years; whilst his house and furniture are 
calculated to endure for a period of ten er twenty years. 

“ When the annual productions of 4 country exceed its annual 
consumption, it is said to increase in capital ; when its annual con- 
sumption, at least, is not replaced by its annual, production, it Is 
said to diminish its capital. Capital may, therefore, be increas 
by an increased production, or by a diminished consumption. _ If 
the consumption of the government, when increased by the levy 
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ef additional taxes, be met either by an increased production, or 
by a diminished consumption on the part of the people, the taxes 
will fall upon revenue, and the national capital will remain unim- 
paired ; but if there be no increased production, or diminished 
consumption on the part of the people, the taxes will necessarily 
fall on capital. 

“In proportion as the capital of a country is diminished, its 
productions will be necessarily diminished ; and, therefore, if the 
game expenditure on the part of the people and of the govern- 
ment continue, with a constantly diminishing annual ‘reproduction, 
the resources of the people and the state will fall away with in- 
creasing rapidity, and distress and ruin will follow. 

“ Notwithstanding the immense expenditure of the English 
government during the last twenty years, there can be little doubt 
but that the increased production, on the part of the people, has 
more than compensated for it, The national capital has not 
merely been unimpaired, it has been greatly increased, and the 
annual revenue of the people, even after the payment of their 
taxes, is probably greater at the present time, than at any former 

riod of their history. For the proof of this we might refer to 
the increase of population, te the extension of agriculture, to the 
increase of shipping and manufactures, to the building of docks, 
to the opening of numerous canals, as well as to many other ex- 
pensive undertakings ; all denoting an increase both of capital and 
of annual production. 

“There are no taxes which have not a tendency to impede 
accumulation, because there are none which may not be con- 
sidered as checking production, and as causing the same effects as 
a bad soil or climate, a diminution of skill or industry, a worse 
distribution of labour, or the loss of some useful machinery; and 
although some taxes will produce these effects in a much greater 
degree than others, it must be confessed, that the great evil of 
taxation is to be found, not so much in any selection of its objects, 
as in the genergl amount of its effects taken collectively. 

“ Taxes are not necessarily taxes on capital, because they are 
laid on capital ; nor on income, because they are laid on income. 
If from my income of 1000]. per annum, I am required to pay 
1001, it will really be a tax on my income, should I be content 
with the expenditure of the remaining 900l. ; but it will be a tax 
on capital, if I continue to spend 10001. The capital from which 
my income of 1000I, is derived, may be of the value of 10,0001; 
atax of one per cent. on such capital, would be 1001.; but my 
capital would be unaffected, if, after paying this tax, I, in like man- 
her, contented myself with the ex enditure of 900). 

“ The desire which every man has to keep his station in life, 
end to maintain his wealth at the height which it has once obtained, 
occasions most taxes, whether laid on capital or on income, to be 
paid from income; and, therefore, as taxation proceeds, or as 
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government increases its expenditure, the annual expenditure of 
the people must be diminished, unless they are enabled propor. 
cna to increase their capitals and income. It should be the 
policy of governments to encourage a disposition to do this in the 
Tank. aud never to levy such taxes as will inevitably full on 
capital, since by so doing, they impair the funds for the mainten- 
ance of labour, and thereby diminish the future productions of the 
country, 

“ In England this policy has been neglected in taxing the pro- 
bates of wills, in the legacy duty, and in all taxes aflecting the 
transference of property from the dead to the living. If a legacy 
of a 10001. be subject to the tax of 1001. legatee considers his 
legacy as enly 900]. and feels no particular motive to save the 
100L duty from his expenditure, and thus the capital of the coun- 
try is diminished ; but if he had really received 1000]. and had 
been required to pay 100I. as a tax on income, on wine, on horses, 
or on servants, he would probably have diminished, or rather not 
increased his expenditure by that sum, and the capital of the 
country would have been unimpaired. But this is not the only 
objection to taxes on the transference of property; they prevent 
the national capital from being distributed in the way most bene- 
ficial to the community. For the general prosperity there cannot 
be too much facility given to the conveyance and exchange of all 
kinds of property, as it is by such means that capital of ever 
species is likely to find its way into the hands of those who will 
best employ it in increasing the production of the country. Those 
taxes, however, are easily collected; and this may be thought to 
afford some compensation for their injurious effects.” 


This is all very sensible, no doubt, but it is, at the same time, 
very common-place kind of talking. Originality, we grant, is 
not to be expected on a subject which has been so frequently 
handled by men of the first-rate genius and acquirements ; that 
consideration, however, should have some weight with such 
persons as wre only amateurs im political science, and who can 
have nothing to tell im their books, which they are pleased to get 
up, but what they admired in the books of others. He who 
kas so little of novelty to bring forward, should hesitate on the 
expediency of appearing before the public, whether for correc- 
hon or mnstruction, 

The volume now before us, which Mr. Malthus has denomi- 
nated “ Additions” to his Essay on the principle of Population, 
contains many iateresting observations, und some very instructive 
facts, It is chiefly filled, indeed, with supplemeutary discussions 
on the trite topics of the corn trade and the poor laws ; but even 
on these subjects, surrounded as they are with al) the tedium: 
and irritation which usually accompany a protracted COMITQ TORY, 

this 
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this able philosopher has succeeded in striking ont new lights, 
and in awakening throughout the interest of his reader, We 

ss over these matters at present, however, in order to intros 
duce Mr. Malthus as himself, a critic, Since the publication 
of the last edition of his Essay, in 1807, two works have ap- 
peared, the avowed object of which, is to oppose the principles 
and conclusions which our author has therein endeavoured to 
establish. ‘These are the “ Principles of Population and Pro- 
duction,” by Mr. Wayland; and an “ Inquiry into the Princi- 
ple of Population,” by Mr, James Grahame, 

Of Mr. Grahame’s book we have already given our opinion; 
in stating which we expressed, nearly in the words which Mr, 
Malthus has since employed, the difficulty we felt to make out 
ils real intention, and to connect together the various fragments 
of reasoning which le scattered over it. Itis here characterized 
as “a slight work without any very distinct object in view ;" 
and as containing ‘ some strange specimens of misrepresentation, 
Which it may be useful to point out.” From the general charac- 
ter of Mr. Grahame’s * In uiry,’ we are inclined to believe, 
that he does not wilfully misrepresent the views of the cele- 
brated work, upon which le passes his strictures, but, rather, 
that he has uot examined into them with sufficient care, and, 
therefore, does not thoroughly understand them, im all their 
bearings. No man, we will venture to say, who has read Mal- 
thus with attention, and with an ordinary share of candour and 
mtellect, will affirm, that he regards the vices and follies of 
human nature, and their various products, famine, disease, and 
war, as benevolent remedies, by which nature has enabled humag 
beings to correct the disorders that would arise from that redun- 
dance of population, which the unrestrained operation of her 
laws would create. This, however, is affirmed by Mr. Gra- 
hame, not only of Mr. Malthus, but of all who hold ‘his 
opinions ; and, , 


“ If the imputation were just,” says the latter writer, “ we 
have certainly, on many accounts, great reason to be ashamed of 
ourselves. For what are we made to say? In the first place, we 
are stated to assert that famine is a benevolent remedy for want 
of food. Secondly, we are said to affirm, that nature enables hu- 
man beings, by means of diseases, to correct the disorders that 
would arise from a redundance of population ; that is, that man- 
kind willingly and purposely create diseases, with a view to pre- 
vent those diseases which are the necessary consequence of 4 ree 
. dundant population, and are not worse or more mortal than the 
means of prevention. And, thirdly, it is imputed to us, generally, 
that we consider the vices and follies of mankind, as var th 
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remedies for the disorders arising from a redundant population; 
and it follows, as a matter of course, that these views ought to be 
encouraged rather than thus reprobated.”—“ It would not be easy 
to compress, in so sma!l a compass, a greater quantity of absur- 
dity, inconsistency, and unfounded assertion.”—‘ The two first 
imputations may, perhaps, be peculiar to Mr. Grahame ; and pro- 
tection from them may be found in their gross absurdity and in. 
consistency. With regard to the third, it must be allowed it has 
not the merit of novelty. Athough it is scarcely less absurd than 
the two others, and has been shewn to be an opinion no where 
to be found in the Essay, nor legitimately to be inferred from any 
part of it, it has been continually repeated in various quarters for 
fourteen years, and now appears in the pages of Mr. Grahame, 
For the last time I will now notice it; and should it still continue 
to be brought forward, I think I may be fairly excused from pay- 
ing the slightest further attention, either to the imputation itself, 
or to those who advance it,” 


Mr. Malthus then proceeds to shew from the leading state- 
ments of his Essay, that he has either been misunderstood, or 
wilfully misrepresented by Mr, Grahame ; and that so far from 
regarding vice and misery as benevolent remedies, for the dis- 
orders of excessive population, he uniformly pointed to them as 
themselves the great disorders springing from the source ; and, 
moreover, that, instead of representing these evils, either as de- 
sirable in the light of checks, or as inevitable calamities, attend- 
ing the progress of human society, he has on all occasions de- 
scribed them, not only as being within the reach of mitigation, 
or even of positive removal, by moral causes, but as constituting 
that giant bane of human life, to the removal or mitigation of 
which, moralists and philosophers should direct their chief exer- 
tions. He repeats, that be has never considered any possible in- 
crease of population as an evil, except as far as it might increase 
the proportion of vice and misery ; that vice and misery, and these 
alone, are the great evils which it has been his object, all along, 
to contend against; that he has expressly proposed moral re- 
straints as their sational and proper remedy ; and, aecordingly, 
whether the remedy be good or bad, adequate or inadequate, 
the proposal itself, and the stress he has laid upon it, ought, he 
thinks, to be received as an mcontrovertible proof, that he 
never could have considered vice and misery as themselves 
remedies. 

We shall only mention another instance in which Mr. Gra- 
hame has dealt rather injuriously by Mr. Malthus, in relation 
to a topic, too, of all others the most invidious and unpopular. 
In speaking of the poor-laws in this country, and of their ten- 
dency (particularly as they have been lately administered) to 
eradicate 
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eradicate all remaining spirit of independence amonz our pea- 
santry, 


“« TI observe,”’ says Mr. M. “ that hard as it may a in in- 
dividual instances, dependant rty ought to be held disgrace+ 
ful; by which of course I only mean, that sach a proper degree 
of pride as will induce a labouring man to make great exertions, 
as in Scotland, in order to prevent himself, or his nearest rela- 
tions, from falling upon the pavish, is very desirable, with a view 
to the happiness of the lower classes of society. The interpre» 
tation which Mr. Grahame gives to this passage is, that the rich 
‘ are so to embitter the pressure of indigence, by the stings of 
contumely, that men may be driven by their pride, to prefer even 
the refuge of despair, to the condition of dependence !!' a curious 
specimen of misrepresentation and exaggeration.” 


Tn justice, however, to Mr. Grahame, as an author, we have 
to remark, that it is only because the tone and style of his pub- 
lication appeared to Mr. Malthus entitled to more respect than 
the work of most of his opponents, that he thought it worth 
while to notice his misrepresentations. 

The critique on Mr. Weyland’s book does not so easily admit 
of abridgment. It should seem, however, that the arguments 
contained in the “ Principles of Population and Production,” 
are pointed against the head rather than the heart, and on that 
account, they have not excited in the mind of Mr. Malthus, 
the same degree of indiguation and anger, with which he ap- 
pears animated towards Mr. Grahame. ‘The severest remark 
he makes upon the former is, that “ he really appears to have 
dictated his book with his eyes blindfolded, and his ears 
stopped ;” and that it has never been his fortune “ to meet with 
a theory so uniformly contradicted by experience.” 

Weyland, it appears, for we have not had the pleasure of read- 
ing his book, denies that the pupulation of old countries has a 
tendency to become redundant; maintaming that the bad air 
and unhealthy occupations of large towns keeps down the excess 
of births ; and that, in advanced stages of human society there 
are various circumstances called by him, “ ¢ anticipating altera- 
tions’ which render many persons unwilling to marry, and many 
more, who do marry, incapable of reproducing their own num- 
bers, and of replacing the deficiency in the remainder.” It 
does not, however, tally with well-known facts, to affirm that 
population in every case is repressed by the extension of towns 
and by the increase of manufactories ; for in this country, dur 
ing the ten ‘years from 1800 to 1811, as Mr. Malthus has 
proved, the number of inhabitants increased at such a rate as 
would double the whole amount in ‘fifty-five years; whilst, in 
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countries much more agricultural, the population has beer 
merely stationary. In Sweden the proportion of the people liv- 
ing in the country, is to those who live in town as 13 to 1 ; in 
England this proportion is about 2 to 1; and yet England in 
creases much faster than Swedei. In spite of the enlargement 
of all our towns, says Mr. M. in spite of the most rapid increase 
of manufactories, and of the proportion of people employed in 
them; in spite of the most extraordinary and unusiial demands 
for the army and navy; in short, in spite of a state of things 
which, according to Mr. Weyland’s theory, ought to have 
brought us long since to the point of non-reproduciion, the po- 
pulation of this country has advanced at a rate more rapid than 
was ever known at any period of its history. 

But proceeding on the fact assumed by Mr. Weyland, that the 
progress of civilization and improvement is always accompanied 
by a correspondent abatement in the natural tendency of popula- 
tio to increase, we land, in the end, at the very same conclu- 
sion to which Mr. Malthus’s reasoning leads us, and find that the 
abatement here spoken of originates in the difficulties of pro- 
viding food generally, or m the inferior quality and diminished 
quantity of that, upon which the mass of. the people are com- 
pelled to subsist. 


«* What is it,” exclaims Mr. M. “ that indisposes people to 
marry, but the absolute helplessness of being able to support their 
families ” What is it that renders many more who do marry inca- 
pable of reproducing their own numbers, but the diseases gene- 
rated by excessive poverty ; by an insufficient supply of the neces- 
sarics of life. Canany man of reflection look at Norway, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and many of the other countries of Europe, and then 
venture to state that there is no moral reason for repressing the in- 
clination to early marriages ; when it cannot be denied that the 
aliernative of not repressing it must necessarily and unavoidabl 
be premature mortality from excessive poverty. And is it possi- 
ble to know, that, in few or none of the countries of Europe, the 
wages of labour, determined in the common way by the supply and 
the demand, can support in health large families, and yet assert 
that population does not press against the means of subsistence, 
and that £ the evils of a redundant population can never be neces- 
sarily felt by a country till it is actually peopled up to the full ca- 
pacity of its resources,’ ” 


The greatest objection to Mr. Weyland’s theory, however, re- 
spects the practical tendency which his doctrines carry with 
them, to contirm prejudices already too strong, and to give per- 
petuity to a system which cannot possibly subsist much longer 
without inflicting a material injury both upon the character and 
prosperity of the working class in this populous country, If po- 
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pulation, as our author observes, instead of having a tendency 
to press against the means of subsistence, becomes by degrees 
very slow in overtaking them, Mr. Weyland’s inference that we 
ought to encourage the increase of the labouring classes by 
abundant parochial assistance to families, might perhaps be 
maintained. But, if his premises be entirely wrong, while his 
conclasions are still acted upon, the consequence must be that 
universal system of unnecessury pauperism and dependence 
which we now so much deplore. Already above one-fourth of 
the population of England and Wales are regularly dependent 
upon parish relief ; and, if the system which Mr. Weyland re- 
commends, and which has been so generally adopted in the mid- 
land counties, should extend itself over the whole kingdom, 
there is really uo saymg to what height the level of pauperism 
may rise. While the system of making an allowance from the 
parisl: for every child above two is coutined to the labourers in 
agriculture, whom Mr, Weyland considers as the breeders of 
the country, it is essentially unjust, as it lowers, without com- 
pensation, the wages of the manufacturer and artificer; and 
when it shall become just, by including the whole of the work-~ 
ing classes, what a dreadful picture will it present! What a scene 
of equality, indolence, rags, and dependence, among one half 
or three-fourths of the society. Under"such a system to expect 
any essential benefit from saving-banks, or any other institutions 
to promote industry and economy is perfectly ridiculous. When 
the wages of labour are reduced to the level to which this system 
tends, there will neither be power nor motive to save. 

But we leave the criticisms and explanations which have been 
called forth by the attacks of his opponents to enter a little more 
at length into the merits of this additional volume itself. ‘There 
isin it, among a varicty of other matters, a supplementary dis- 
cussion on the foolish question touching Systems of Equality, 
respecting which we hold the opinion of those other friends to 
whom he alludes, that it weuld be advisable to throw it out alto. 
gether. No man of common discretion can seriously entertain 
for ove moment the absurd proposal of Godwin or Spence, to 
have all things in common, and to reduce all conditions to the 
same level. We even feel as if Mr. Malthus were subjecting 
himself to a species of degradation, when he undertakes to con- 
fute the reasonings and meet the objections of Spencean and 
Lanarkshire philanthropists. As we shall bave to encounter 
Mr. Owen in a subsequent chapter, we leave him at present te 
extract a paragraph from the ‘‘ addition” on the poor-laws, 
wherein our author exposes the arts, by which certain demax 
gogues, as well as some others of better principles and inten- 
lions, bave recently attempted to mislead the lower orders. 


“ If 
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«« If these things are so, and I am firmly convinced that they 
are, it cannot but be a subject of the deepest regret to those who 
are anxious for the happiness of the great mass of the community, 
that the writers which are now most extensively read among the 
common people should have selected for the subject of reproba- 
tion, exactly that line of conduct which can alone generally im- 
prove their condition, and for the subject of approbation that sys- 
tem which must inevitably depress them in poverty and wretched- 
ness. ‘They are taught that there is no occasion whatever for 
them to put any sort of restraint upon their inclinations, or exer- 
cise any degree of prudence in the atlair of marriage; because the 
parish is bound to provide for all that are born. They are taught 
that there is as little occasion to cultivate habits of economy, and 
make use of the means afforded them by saving-banks to lay by 
their earnings while they are single, in order to furnish a cottage 
when they marry, and enable them to set out in life with decency 
and comfort; because, I suppose, the parish is bound to cover 
their nakedness, and to find them a bed and a chair in a workhouse. 
They are taught that any endeavour on the part of the higher 
classes of society to inculcate the duties of siaherioe and economy, 
can only arise trom a desire to save the money which they pay in 
poor-rates ; although it is absolutely certain that the on/y mode 
consistent with the laws of morality and religion of giving to the 
poor the largest share of the property of the rich, without sinking 
the whole community in misery, is the exercise on the part of the 
poor of pradence in marriage, and of economy both before and 
after it. ‘They are taught that the command of the Creator to in- 
crease and multiply, is meant to contradict those laws which he 
has himself appointed for the increase and multiplication of the 
human race; and that it is equally the duty of a person to marry 
early, when, from the impossibility of adding to the food of the 
country in which he lives, the greater part of his offspring must 
die prematurely, and consequently no multiplication follow from 
it, as when the children of such marriages can be all well main- 
tained, and there is room and food for a great and rapid increase 
ef population. ‘They are tacght that, in relation to the condition 
of the labouring classes, there is no other difference between 
such a country as England, which has been long well peopled, and 
where the land which is not yet taken into cultivation is compara- 
tively barren, and such a country as America where millions of 
millions of acres of fine land are yet to be had for a trifie, except 
what arises from taxation. And they are taught, O monstrous 
absurdity ! that the only reason why the American labourer earns 
a dollar a day, and the English labourer earns two shillings is, that 
that the English labourer pays a great part of these two shillings in 
taxes. : 

* Some of these doctrines are so grossly absurd, that I have no 
doubt they are rejected at once by the common-sense of man 
among the labouring classes. It cannot but strike them Guat, if 
their 
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their main dependence for the support of their children is to be on 
the parish, they can only expect parish fare, parish clothing, pa- 
rish furniture, a parish house, and parisa government, and they 
must know that persons living in this way cannot possibly be in a 
happy and prosperous state.”’ 


We pass over the chapters, or rather supplementary notices, 
on the corn-laws, on prohibition and bounties, on the commer- 
cial and agricultural systems as connected with the grand ques- 
tion of population, because as every one of those topics would 
of itself form the subject of an article, we could not possibly do 
justice to them in the rapid sketch to which we are now confin- 
ed, Besides, the views developed by Mr. Malthus in his pre- 
sent publication have been rendered familiar to the public by the 
numerous discussions to which his own pamphlets and other 
treatises gave rise in 1814 and 1815, and which were ably main- 
tained and illustrated by several speakers in the House of Com- 
mons, on the memorable occasion of passing into a law the bill 
now in force, for regulating the trade in corn. We therefore 
proceed to the consideration of one or two of the different 
plaus which have lately been proposed for improving the condi- 
tion of the poor. ‘The pressure of the times which are just 
gone by,has drawn to this subject more than an ordinary share of 
attention; and, as the system of relief administered by means of 
the poor laws, is universally allowed to have become inadequate, 
and otherwise objectionable in ahigh degree, the more reflecting 
part of the community have very distinctly expressed their con- 
viction that some substitute or improvement has become abso- 
lutely necessary. It is generally thought, as Mr. Malthus ob- 
serves, that some measure of importance will be the result ef 
the present state of public opinion. 


“ Among the plans which appear to have excited a considerable 
degree of the public attention is one of Mr. Owen’s. If the ques- 
tion were merely how to accommodate, support, and train in the 
best manner, societies of twelve hundred people, there are per- 
haps few persons more entitled to respect than Mr. Owen; but in 
the plan which he has proposed, he seems totally to have over- 
looked the nature of the problem to be solved. This problem is; 
How to provide for those who are in want, in such a manner as to 
prevent a continual increase of thetr numbers, and of the proportion 
which they bear to the whole society. And it must be allowed that 
Mr. Owen’s plan not only does not make the slightest approach to- 
wards accomplishing this object, but seems to be peculiarly calcu- 
lated to effect an object exactly the reverse of it, that is, to in- 
crease and multiply the number of paupers. 

“ If the establishments which he recommends could really be 
cenducted according to his apparent intcations, the order of na- 
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ture and the lessons of Providence would indeed be in the most 
marked manner reversed ; and the idle and profligate would be placed 
in a situation which might justly be the envy of the industrious and 
virtuous. The labourer or manufacturer who is now ill-lodged, 
and ill-clothed, and obliged to work twelve hours a-day to main- 
tain his family, could have no motive to continue his exertions, if 
the reward for slackening them, and seeking parish assistance, was 
good lodging, good clothing, the maintenance and education of 
all his children, and the exchange of twelve hours hard work 
in an unwholesome manufactory, for four or five hours of easy 
agricultural labour on a pleasant farm. Under these temptations, 
the numbers yearly falling into the new establishment from the la- 
bouring and manufacturing classes, together with the rapid in- 
crease, by procreation, of the societies themselves, would very 
soon render the first purchases of land utterly incompetent to their 
support. More land must then be purchased, and fresh settle. 
ments made; and if the higher classes of society were bound to 
proceed in the system according to its apparent spirit and inten- 
tion, there cannot be a doubt that the whole nation would shortly 
become a nation of paupers with a community of goods. Sucha 
result might not, perhaps, be alarming to Mr.Owen. It is just 
possible, indeed, that he may have had this result in contempla- 
tion when he proposed his plan, and have thought that it was the 
best mode of quietly introducing that community of goods which 
he believes is necessary to complete the virtue and happiness of so- 
ciety. But to those who totally dissent from him as to the effects 
to be expected from a community of goods ; to those who are con- 
vinced that even his favourite doctrine, that a man can be trained 
to produce more than he consumes, which is no doubt true at pre- 
sent, may easily cease to be true, when cultivation is pushed be- 
yond the bounds prescribed to it by private property ; the ap- 
proaches towards a system of this kind will be considered as ap- 
proaches towards a system of universal indolence, poverty, and 
wretchedness. 

“ Upon the supposition, then, that Mr. Qwen’s plan could be 
effectively executed, and that the various pauper societies scattered 
over the country could at first be made to realize his most sanguipe 
wishes, such might be expected to be their termination in a mode- 
rately short time, from the natural and necessary operation of the 
principle of population. But it is probable that the other grand 
objection to all systems of common property, would, even at the 
very outset, confound the experience of Mr. Owen, and destroy 
the happiness to which he looks forward. In the society at the 
Lanark Mills, two powerful stimulants to industry and good con- 
duct are in action, which would be totally wanting in the societies 
proposed. At Lanark the whole of every man’s earnings is his 
ewn; and his power of maintaining himself, his wife and children, 
in decency and comfort, will be in exact proportiun to his indus- 
try, sobriety, and economy. At Lanark, also, if any een 
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be perseveringly indolent and negligent, if he get drunk and spoil 
his work, or if in any way he conduct himself’ essentially ill, hée 
not only naturally suffers by the diminution of his earnings, but 
may at any time be turned off, and the society be relieved from 
the influence and example of a profligate and dangerous member. 
On the other hand, in the pauper establishment proposed on the 
present plan, the industry, sobriety, and good conduct of each 
individual would be very feebly indeed connected with his power 
of maintaining himself and his family comfortably ; and in the case 
of persevering idleness and misconduct, instead of the simple and 
effective remedy of dismission, recourse must be had to a system 
of direct capoiaia of some kind or other, determined and en- 
forced by his authority, which is always painful and distressing, 
and generally inefficient. I confess it appears to me that the 
most successful experience, in such an establishment as that of 
Lanark, furnishes no ground whatever to say what could be done 
towards the improvement of society in an establishment where the 
produce of all the labour employed would go to a common stock, 
and dismissal, from the very nature and object of the institution, 
would be impossible. If, under such disadvantages, the proper 
management of these establishments were within the limits of pos- 
sibility, what judgment, what firmness, what patience would be 
required for the purpose. . But where are such qualities to be found 
in sufficient abundance to manage one or two millions of people ? 

“ On the whole, then, it may be concluded that Mr. Owen’s 
plan would have to encounter obstacles that really appear to be 
insuperable, even at its first outset; and that if these could by any 
possible means be overcome, and the most complete success attain- 
ed, the system would, without some unnatural and unjust laws to 
prevent the progress of population, lead to a state of universal po- 
verty and distress; in which, though all the rich might be made 
poor, none of the poor could be made rich; not even so rich as a 
¢ommon labourer at present.” 


We cannot help admiring the restrained and qualified manner 
of speaking which Mr. Malthus employs towards the projector 
of the mad scheme, which the public, actuated by the conviction 
that some change had become necessary, bave recently allowed 
to be explained to them. ‘The rules and regulations which Mr. 
Owen las impesed upon his work-people at Lanark, and which 
he enforces by the fear of being turned off, may perhaps mani- 
fest much profound knowledge of human nature, and great dis- 
cernment as to the best means of promoting virtue and happiness 
among those who earn their wages at his hand ; but nothing cer- 
tainly could be more ridiculous, more absurd, or more pregnant 
with hazard to the community at large than the plan which he 
lately develuped in this city for employimg and maintaining the 
poor, At Lanark Mills, only a certain number of men, wo- 
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men, and children, are wanted for the purposes of the manu- 
factory ; a certain number of houses accordingly are prepared 
for their reception, and a corresponding amount of provision, in 
all other respects, is secured for their maintenance, If, in these 
circumstances, the population at the works has a tendency te 
exceed the number of persons wanted to carry them on; (and if 
there is no tendency to this excess, we must conclude that they 
enjoy neither health nor happiness ;) the supernumeraries must 
find employment for themselves, either at ether works of the 
same kind, or among the farmers in the neighbourhood ; and 
thus is Mr. Owen freed from the effects of an eveutual evil which 
would be most of all to be dreaded in is proposed national esta- 
blishments, and upon which Mr. Malihus founds his prineipal ob- 
jection to them—a redundancy of numbers. If Mr. Owen were 
obliged to provide all the people born at his mills, with educa- 
tion and employment in the first mstance, and with food and 
houses as they grew up and chose to marry; and if he could 
shew that he had done all this for thirty or forty years, without 
affecting his own interests on the one hand, or imposing any se- 
vere restrictions upon his dependents on the other; in sucha 
case, we should be most ready to admit that his experience 
would be of some value to the public, and his advice deserving 
of some attention, As things are conducted at present, how- 
ever, and particularly as he has at all times a ready outlet for 
the full excess of the population which may happen to spring 
up at his manufactory, we cannot see that his scheme carries in 
it a single circumstance which could be turned to good account 
when applied to the exigencies of a nation at any period, and 
more especially to meet that temporary pressure of distress 
which his plan was more immediately intended to relieve. 

Of Mr. Curwen’s expedient for the relief of the poor, which 
comes next under Mr. Malthus’s consideration, we have already 
given some account in our March number ; and we have the sa- 
tisfaction to tind that our own epinion coincides with the views 
now expressed in the able work before us. The great objec- 
tion to the measure recommended by Curwen is, that it is calcu- 
lated, not only to extend the system of relief at present adminis 
tered by the poor-laws, but even to render that system perpetual, 
This argument proceeds throughout upon the assumption that 
funds, in name of poors’-rates, must be raised for the relief and 
maintenance of the indigent. Now, regarded as a permanent 
plan, we have no hesitation in saying that it is much more ob- 
jectionable than that which is acted upon at present; for, by ex- 
tending the range in which the assessment is to be imposed, its 
first and natural effect will be to create on the part of the peo- 
ple, a still greater degree of reliance upon that species of relict 
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and thus to aggravate the evil which it is meant to mitigate or 
remove. At present, too, as Mr. M. observes, the parochial 
rates fall so very heavily upon one particular species of property, 
that the persons whose business it is to allow them, have in ge- 
neral a very strong interest to keep them low; but if they fall 
equally on all sorts of property, which is the leading object of 
Mr. Curwen’s plan, and particularly if they were collected from 
large districts or from counties, the local distributors would have 
comparatively but very feeble motives to reduce them, and they 
might accordingly be expected to increase with great rapidity. 
Nor do we think much more favourably of bis proposal to have 
a large national fund, or friendly society, incorporated or con- 
nected with the existing system of poors’-rates ; for as the rates 
would always be regarded, even by the contributors themselves, 
as their chief dependence, and, at all events, as the source from 
which all deficiencies would come to be made up, it is not at 
all likely that the labouring classes would subject themselves to 
any material privations in the meantime, merely that their al- 
lowance from the public stock might be a little more ample 
when they should happen to want it; particularly as they know 
that, as things are conducted at present, they have a right and 
title to as much of that allowance as will afford to them the 
means of subsistence. And even at the best, even taking it for 
granted, that the majority of the working people in England 
would contribute to the proposed national fund, there would 
be hardly one step gained towards accomplishing the great end 
which all plans of this nature ought now to have in view, name- 
ly, the implantation of a feeling of independence, aud of a ha- 
bitual reliance upon their own resources, among the peasantry 
and manufacturers of the country at large. When it is consi- 
dered, says our author, that a large and probably an increasing 
amount of poors’-rates would be subscribed to these societies ; 
that, on this account, their members could hardly be considered 
as independent of parish assistance; aud that the usual poors’- 
rates would still remain to be applied as they are now, without 
any proposed limitations, there is little hope that Mr. Curwen’s 
plan would be successful in diminishing the whole amount of the 
rates, and the proportion of dependent poor. 

As a good deal has been said and written on the subject of 
Saving Banks, and as confident hopes are entertained by many 
persons as to their effects in lessening the pressure of rates, and 
in recovering the proper tone of seutiment among the lower 
orders of society, our readers will be desirous to know the 
opinion which is held of them by an author so well qualified to 
Judge in such matters, as is Mr. Malthus. te 
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** Of all the plans,” says he, “ which have yet been proposed 
for the assistance of the labouring classes, the saving-banks, as fai 
as they go, appears to me much the best and the most likely, it 
they should become general, to effect a permanent improvement 
of the lower classes of the community. By giving to each indivi- 
dual the full and entire benefit of his own industry and prudence, 
they are calculated greatly to strengthen the lessons of Nature and 
Providence; anda young man who had been saving from fourteen 
or fifteen, with a view to marriage at four or five and twenty, or 
perhaps much earlier, would probably be induced to wait two or 
three years longer, if the times were unfavourable ; if corn were 
high ; if wages were low; or if the sum he had saved had been 
found by experience not to be sufficient to furnish a tolerable secu- 
rity against want. A habit of saving a-pertion of present earnings 
for future contingencies can hardly be supposed to exist without 
general habits of prudence and foresight ; and if the opportunity 
furnished by provident-banks to individuals, of reaping the full 
benefit of saving, should render the practice general, it might ra- 
tionally be expected that, under the varying resources of the 
country, the population would be adjusted to the actual demand 
for labour, at the expence of less pain and less poverty ; and the 
remedy thus appears so far as it goes to apply to the very root of 
the evil. ' 

* With a view to give these banks greater encouragement at 
the present moment, an act has been passed, allowing persons to 
receive parish assistance at the discretion of the justices, although 
they may have funds of their own, under a certain amount, ina 
saving bank. But this is probably a short-sighted policy. It is 
sacrificing the principle upon which saving banks are established, 
to obtain an adv antage, on this very account, will be comparatively 
of little value. We wish to teach the labouring classes to rely 
more upon their own exertions and resources, as the only way of 
really improving their condition; yet we reward their saving by 
making them stil! dependant upon that very species of assistance 
which it is our object they should avoid. The progress of saving- 
banks, under such a regulation, will be but an equivocal and un- 
certain symptom of good; whereas, without such a regulation, 
every step would tell, every fresh depositor would prove the growth 
of the desire to become independent of parish assistance ; and both 
the great extension of the friendly societies, and the success of the 

saving-banks, in proportion to the time they have been established, 
clearly shew that much progress might be expected in these institu- 
tions, under favorable circumstances, without resorting to a measure 
which is evidently calculated to sacrifice the end to the means.” 


These observations on the discretionary power of the jus- 
tices are, no doubt, expressive of Mr. Malthus’s good sense 
and discrimination ; but it must, unquestionably, have occurred 
to 
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tohim, whilst thinking on this subject, that, if parish assistance 
were to be refused to every one who should make a deposit in 
a saving-bank, no person would be found weak enough thus to 
sacrifice his clam for the future, by practising such a piece of 
self-denial. Indeed it must be very obvious to minds of much 
less perspicuity than our author's, that neither saving-banks nor 
friendly societies can be attended with their natural good effect 
so long as such as do not contribute to either have a right to 
support from the funds of their more industrious fellow-subjects. 
The main and essential point to be attained is, the abolition, in 
due time, of the present system, in principle and practice. The 
corrupt tree will always bring forth corrupt fruit; and, in this 
instance, the taint is not in the branches, but in the trunk and 
roots. It must be hewn down and cast into the fire. Nothing 
engrafted upon it will thrive, or ever look healthy, Its leaves 
have no virtue in them for the healing of the nations; they 
drop down poison and death. In the words of Mr. Malthus, 
we repeat, with the most perfect coufidence, that there is only 
one class of causes from which any approaches towards a re- 
medy can be natwially expected; and that consists of whatever 
has a tendency to werease the prudence and foresight of the 
labouring classes. ‘This is the touchstone to which every plan 
proposed for the improvement of the condition of the poo 
should be applied. If the plan be such as to co-operate with 
the lessons of nature and providence, and to encourage and 
promote habits of prudence and foresight, essential and perma- 
nent benefit may be expected from it; if it has no tendency 
of this kind, it may possibly still be good as a temporary mea- 
sure, and on other accounts, but we may be quite certain that 
it does not apply te the source of the specific evil for which we 
are seeking a remedy. 





Art. IV. The Second Part of Armata. 8vo. 224 pp. 
8s. Gd. Murray. 1817. 


AMONG the great variety of profound and original reflec- 
tions with which this inimitable satire upon the politics and 
manners of the present age and nation abounds, we were much 
struck by the following judicious remark: that “ when a per- 
son has once unmasked, his character, however well it may have 
been supported, is irretrievably gone.” Now although a perusal 
of this “ second part of the Armata” has by no means decreased 
the lively admiration which we expressed for the profound ya 
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dom contained in the former part, yet upon the strength of the 
above general principle, we certainly would not recommend its 
author to quit his encognito: ‘The great masters of criticism,” 
indeed, as he justly observes, “ aware that they are subject to 
error, are remarkable for the candour with which they examine 
publications at all entitled to respect.” But our author has 
“ fallen on evil days;” these are levelling times; and though no 
one would deny that whatever i is said by those who are, or me 
been, invested with dignities, 1s “ entitled to respect,” yet, a 
we before hinted, such is the spirit of the age, that there i's a 
large class of persons who would, we fear, persist in thinking 
nonsense to be nonsense, even though it were the nonsense of an 
ex Lord Chancellor. Our readers will immediately perceive, that 
we are now speaking generally; we have already recorded our 
lively admiration of the acute writer of the anonymous publication 
now before us, and we can safely say, that further acquaintance 
has not, in any degree, tended to make us change our sentiments. 
This second part of that most exquisite satire, which we had the 
happiness of recommending to the notice of our readers, in our 
number for April last, bears the stamp of the same powerful 
and original mind; the same thorough acquaintance with the 
rules of grammar, and principles of taste; the same happy art 
of adumbrating a manifest truth till it gradually vanishes amidst 
the “ majesty of darkuess;” the same freedom from all the pre- 
judices, which, a too strict regard to the rules of logic is so apt 
to create in minds, that have not principles of their own to 
reason upon. 

As every thing connected with so remarkable an event as the 
publication of this excellent performance, must necessarily in- 
terest our readers, we shall, in the first place, extract our au- 
thor’s account of the accident by which the MSS. of this se- 
cond part were preserved from destruction. 

“ The history of this Second Volume is a very short one—'The 
First, as my readers must remember, was suddenly interrupted by 
sea damage to the manusc ript, and all that was let of it remained, 
until about a fortnight ago, in a seemingly irrecoverable state ; when 
it happened that a poor man, of a most squalid appearance, came 
into my apartment to ask for a morsel of bread. He was worn to a 
shadow, and held in his trembling emaciated hand a small blue 
bottle. —* My father,’ he said, ¢ liv ed for many years in a garret at 
Knightsbridge, where he was always to be found amongst his 
phials and crucibles, mixing together many offensive ingredients, 
but what they were I know not.—When he was at the point of 
death, he gave me this bottle, saying, | might make money of it, 
but how he did not tell me, as he instantly expired.—This is my 
honest case, and I have nota single farthing to support me, nor any 
thing upon earth to give me comfort. 

« There 
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“ There being so many impostures practised in London, I 
could scarcely believe this story, but I said to the poor man, 
that if I could give credit to it, I would endeavour to help him. 

« ¢ Then’ said he, looking up to Heaven, ‘ may whatever is in 
this vessel prove poison and. death to me, if I do not speak the 
truth ;'-—and to give emphasis, I suppose, to his faltering voice, as 
from weakness he could scarcely stand upright, he struck it with 
violence upon the table, when it broke all to pieces, and the liquor 
ran over my papers which lay there as much doomed to the flames 
as any widow in Hindostan, 

« Our mutual surprize may be better imagined than described, 
when I inform the reader that every word of the writing touched by 
it became in an instant, as bright as if it had been an illuminated 
parchment for a lord mayor on his quitting office.—I preserved 
what remained in the bottle, which was analysed by a celebrated 
chemist, and after my manuscript had been restored by a fresh pre- 
paration of it, I took measures to secure the discovery by a patent; 
and the poor creature has been already offered above 2001. for the 
secret, but five times that sum will never purchase it, as it 
has since been applied to decayed pictures with almost incredible 
effect. 

“ The chapter of accidents has always appeared to me the most 
curious one in the book of our lives, and this wretched man may 
well think so.— His fortune was suddenly made, whilst neither 
myself, nor any others, derived the smallest benefit or advantage 
from so extraordinary a chaace.—I had positively resolved never to 
retrace my thoughts, and but for this strange circumstance, I 
should have been saved the great trouble of copying, for printing, 
what I had written, and the public the still greater one of reading 
it.’ Preface, p. iv. 


Our readers will, probably, agree with us in thinking, that 
nothing could more strongly evince the fertility of our author's 
invention, than the above agreeable fiction; though we trust he 
will tind few converts to the opinion expressed in the concluding 
paragraphs, as to the trouble which he fears the public may be 
put to in reading this part—it is, we think, possible, that his 
alarm may be premature. 

‘The work before us, seems to have been intended by its author 
to hold up, as it were, a mirror to the times, in which the 
“ form and pressure” of the institutions, politics, and manners 
of this country are to be reflected. In the former part, we were 
entertained with the opinion of our author respecting the form of 
our government, the principles of our domestic and foreign po- 
licy, and other matters of the like sort; in the continuation 
which is now open before us, we meet W ith a series of remarks 
upon our system of manners. 

As our readers are, however, already in possession of the sen- 
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tunents which we entertain with regard to our author's merits 
as a writer generally, it will be sufficient, on the present occa- 
sion, if we merely make a few extracts, in order to prove that 
he has not fallen off ia any of the qualities for which we ven- 
tured formerly to praise him. ‘That we may not be suspected of 
picking out the beauties of the work, and then producing them 
as fair specimens of our author’s manner in general, we shall 
commence witb the first page. ‘The following are a list of 
queries, which our author ejaculates upon seeing the ocean. 


*« ¢ Oh, England, England !—if ever I might but. behold your 
white cliffs again, | could set upon the highest of them, and gaze 
upon your world of waters for ever. Dully uniform to the eye is 
its vast expanse, but, to the mind, infinitely various— How profound 
are its caverns which no line can reach, nor the deepest knowledge 
account for—unfathomable to the philosopher in his closet, as to the 
sailor upon its surface! Has it always, as now, so curiously inden- 
ted the land, or have its boundaries been abridged? If its empire 
has been contracted, did it retire spontaneously, or did subterra- 
néan fire invade it, and plant earth within its demains? From 
whence is the salt that has for ages preserved it? If the moon 
raises its floods by attraction on the side nearest her, how do they 
rise on the opposite, and why on the equator are they at rest? 
When its tides are thus lifted up, whatever exalts them, and when 
furious under the lash of the tempest they threaten our shores with 
destruction, what is it that commands them to return to their beds 
and to sleep? When smoothed again for the impatient navigator, 
what is it which directs his course? Whence is it that rude, inani- 
mate matter, even the unshapen stone we tread upon, derives an 
intelligence beyond Newton’s mind, even to guess at? Does it 
point steadily to the poles when in the bowels of the earth, and does 
it only begin to shift and vary when it comes into contact with un- 
settled and restless man? ‘The Great First Cause is manifest: but 
what are the principles which govern such marvellous effects? 
When the philosopher is thus lost, and driven back within the limits 
of his faculties, the ocean is not less an object of sublime contem- 
plation; we see it then with all its roaring multitude of waves obse- 
guious to the command of God for the happiness of man.” P. 5. 


We think the art with which our author-has contrived, in the 
above passage, to render his meaning gradually more and more 
nuintelligible, until at length the shadow of it totally disappears, 
is pot badly managed. We perceive the whole artifice consists 
in the skilful application of the pronoun i/, which, by being 
made to stand for six or seven noun substantives at one and the 

same time, oceasions all that mextricable confusion which it is so 
pleasant to bave our faculties involyed in. A similar, and per- 
baps a still more striking instance of the effect produced by this 
peculiar 
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peculiar use of the relative pronoun, occurs again in a few pages 
afterwards. 


« J have heard from my father that, even in his time, persons of 
rank were stupid enough to wear lace and embroidery, and other 
expensive fabrics, in their daily habits, but we have a damned deal 
more taste now, and they are never beheld except in the palaceg of 
princes, and when you see them hereafter, you will think that, not- 
withstanding their absurd unwicldiness, the whole court was en- 
gaged in some distant military expedition, as every one of 
them wears a sword, and carries a kind of knapsack upon his 
back.’ P. 13. 

The general construction of the above sentence is above all 
praise; we must, however, take the liberty of remarking, that we 
doubt whether our author bas any good authority for the use of 
the word “ damned,” in the former part of it; “ a damned deal 
more taste,” is a humorous expression certainly ; ; but perhaps it 
is hardly to be praised for its propriety. We the rather take an 
opportunity of mentioning this, because the word seems to be 
one which our author is “partial to; thus, at page 47, we have 
“damn all trees, shrubs, and flowers ;” and again, in the next 
page, “¢ this damned stupid adventure.” And now we are upon 
the subject of minute criticism, we miy also notice that such 
expressions as, “ all the devils in hell could not deny it,” p. 65. 

—“* Damn me! if I ever saw one of them before to-night—nor 
care if they were alli in hell,” p- 73; “ my face was now running 
down with sweat,” p. 72; “ sweating like a bull,” p. 79; and 
many others in a similar hate, are neither elegant in themselves, 
nor derive any propriety from being put into the mouth of a 
young man of education, fashion, and fortune ; the two last ex- 
amples indeed are expressions which eur author makes use of in 
propria persona. We might perhaps close our extracts in this 
place, except that we are unwilling to deprive our readers of the 
benefit which they may possibly extract from the very luminous 
views entertained by our author on the subject of our ecclesiasti- 
cal establishment. He sets out by explaining the reasons why so 
many sectaries have refused to subscribe the articles of our Church. 
‘The great bulk of the articles would,” says he, “ have been 
accepted, but that some of them, though standing upon divine 
authority, were wickedly rejected,” p. 186. Among other articles 
of belief, to which our author informs us, all members of the 
Church of England are required to subscribe, is “ a belief im all 
things zisib/e or invisible,” p. 189; upon which our author does 
not hesitate to say, that alihough, for his own part, he has no 
wish to deny the being of a God merely because he is invisible, 
yet he must needs contess, that “ al/ things, is rather a startling 
proposition,’ p, 189. We certainly think our author comes to a 
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very proper conclusion ; but there is a slight mistake in the pre- 
mises upon which he reasons; our creed does indeed require of 
us to believe, that God is the creator of all things visible and 
invisible; but if our learned author has been informed that 
before he can become a member of our established Church, he 
must “ believe in all things visible and invisible,’ some wicked 
wags have been imposing upon his credulity. 

We shall now take our leave of the anonymous author of this 
pleasant satire upon the vices and follies of the age ; which is in 
one respect distinguished from all others, inasmuch as in most 
instances, it instructs us by example as well as by precept ; the 
writer of it, being in many instances, as our readers may have 
observed, like Longinus, “ himself the great sublime he draws.” 





Art. V. A Sermon preached at St. Mary's, Oxford, on 
Thursday, March 6, 1817, before the Honourable Sir James 
Allan Park, one of the Justices of His Majesty's Court o/ 
Common Pleas, and the Honourable Sir Tours Burrough, 
one of the Justices of His Majesty’s Court of Common Pleas, 
and before the University, at the Lent Assizes. By John 
Davison, M.A. Fellow of Oriel College. 1s. Gd. Parker, 
Oxford; Rivingtons, London. 1817. 














AN assize sermon affords the preacher little scope for the dis: 
play of original thought or argumert. Mr. Davison has trodden 
the beaten path with ease and dignity; and without aiming at 
novelty, or depth of research, he bas succeeded in commauding 
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lated appetite, of social order, of disciplined action, which the 
Creator and Judge of all men has himself explicitly approved ; that 
this present world might be reduced to such a state as should pre- 
pare the way for a state of rest, and order, and virtue, which shall 
be perfect and eternal.” P, 5. 


Pointing out the benefits resulting from the operations of 
public law, as the handmaid of religion, in the work of purifying 
human nature from the consequences of its moral depravation, 
he does not omit to dwell upon its advantages as a system of 
restraint. 


“ The repression of crime in society,’’ he observes, “ is one 
active principle of positive virtue. It is the tenour of human na- 
ture. Save a man from villainy, and he is in the way to goodness. 
Make sin dangerous, and duty will be the next choice. If it be 
so ordered, that men dare not sin, for any reason whatever, so 
much of the question between duty and guilt is already decided: 
and the direct, positive motives of duty are left to act with their 
full force. It may sound, perhaps, humiliating to our pride of cha- 
racter, to affirm, that we can derive inducements or lessons of’ 
virtue from the fear of legal penalties. But can it be denied, that 
a large proportion, even of a civilized and Christian community, 
take their strongest and some of their best impressions from the 
authoritative and instituted ethics of their country ; that they have 
their sense of right and wrong powerfully assisted, and, still more, 
their conduct determined, by the law of man, speaking thus, 
¢ Thou shalt not kill,’ * thou shalt not steal,’ ‘thou shalt not bear 
false witness,’ as well as by the divine law enforcing the same 
prohibitions? Present and future fears are alike salutary to the 
unsteady and undisciplined make of our fallen nature. The innate 
infirmity of it, when taken at the disadvantage of a strong tempta- 
tion, while conscience slumbers, and an eternal world is out of 
eight, craves all the assistance of restraint and controul, by instant 
apprehension of temporal shame and undeferred punishment, to 
fortify it against the pressing importunities of evil. And although 
the first effect of such controul be only upon the action, and not 
upon the heart, yet the guilty propensity is robbed of its strength 
when it is so far fettered: the resources of duty still remain almost 
entire: the danger is abated: and, if in the eye of the perfect law 
of God the very thought, once conceived, is sin, yet as a seed and 
principle of future progressive criminality, it is the gross and 
complete transgression, which once has crossed the threshold, that 
makes the serious and most threatening danger. Actions form so 
much of the very principles of good and evil within us, that where 
they are wrong, the same must be corrected: and where they are 
restrained, although it may not be pure, it is still within the hope 


of recovery, and retains its communication with duty.” P. 6, 


When we reflect how much every evil passion is strengthened 
by indulgence, we cannot doubt the moral influence of that re- 
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straint which is imposed upon them by the fiat of public law, 
And though it may be admitted that it does not operate so di- 
rectly, or so surely as that voluntary coercion, to which we are 
impelled by the dictates of conscience, yet to deny it any power, 
would argue considerable ignorance of human nature. 

The man who has conceived in his heart a sinful thought, or 
has suffered himself to cherish a sinful desire which he dares not 
gratify ; though far from innocent in the eye of God, is yet much 
nearer to recovery, than he who has embodied that thought in 
action, and nourished his desires with the food they crave. The 
one has not that impulse from without, to drive him from retlec- 
tion and amendment, to which the other is subject: his fault is a 
secret to all but God and his own conscience ; and the influence 
of the moral sense will be aided by the consolatory conviction, 
that he has it yet in his power to escape from public degradation. 
The other has overstept these salutary restraints: he knows that 
his character is lost, and he is hopeless of its restoration: and 
that sensitive reluctance to meet the scorn of his fellows, which 
every man of unblemished reputation feels to be an active assist- 
ant of virtuous principle, gives place to an assumed indifference 
to their disapprobation, which is soon the parent of real insensi- 
bility to shame and censure. When the terrors of the law have 
thus preserved a man from this downfall; have kept him from the 
act of sin, and left him in full possession of his character ; and 
have forced him to restrain his passions, and convinced him of the 
danger and the guilt into which they would lead him ; who will 
say, that their mtlueuce has not been beneficial to the mdividual 
whom they have thus checked, as well as to the society which 
they have protected from his meditated crimes? Who will main- 
tain that law does not possess a moral influence, that its tendeucy 
is not to ameliorate the heart as well as the conduct, that it is not 
a useful and a powerful associate of religion in this salutary work, 
and the minister of God for the improvement of man, as well as 
the defender of the helpless and innocent, and the bond of 
human society? ‘To argue thus is not to raise public law to an 
equality with religion, as a principle of moral action ; still less is 
it to supersede the necessity of the latter, as the foundation upon 
which all our conduct must ultimately rest, to make it acceptable 
i the sight of God. Mr. Davison is aware, that the view which 
he bas taken of his subject may seem to some to be open to this 
objection; and he deems it necessary to vindicate his argument 
from such an imputation. 


‘* But perhaps a scruple of another kind may deserve more re- 
spect ; the scruple of those who might consider the province and 
authority of religion as invaded by our admitting any other prin- 
ciple, than that ene, to a part in the direction of men’s lives and 
eonduct. 
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“ If the matter of fact be, that a great part of men are so made 
as to draw support to their virtue from any cause, be it what it may, 
that cause must be allowed the merit of effecting what it does. 
No anxious concern for the pre-eminence of any one principle will 
warrant us in denying or discrediting the advantage, from what- 
ever source obtained. And religion is infinitely above the need of 
such prevarication. But is there at the bottom the smallest reason 
for interposing such a competition between law and religion, on the 
subject of morals, among Christians? If we make the whole of this 
world in its affairs a contrivance of man, and see nothing in it 
beyond his combinations, there might be some ground to fear lest 
we attributed too muck, by attributing any thing, to his plans, in 
furthering that work, which we more justly ascribe to the great Go- 
vernor of the world, the promotion of righteousness in the hearts 
of men- But such an idea of this present worldly scene is 
scarcely to be taken for a true one. More rational is it to regard 
Him as working unseen by things visible, the instraments of His 
providence. ‘The moral discipline of the social law claims at least 
to be derived from Him. ‘The Apostle has so represented it. Its 
fitness, its necessity to the state of man is the internal evidence that 
he has represented it truly. And we may be abundantly con- 
tented with his explanation ; an explanation which leads us to per- 
ceive the agency of a divine appointment in the affairs of men, 
deterring and restraining crime, supporting the first efforts of vir- 
tue, and providing for a system ef improvement and discipline 
among men, by the very frame of society itself, by sanctions tem- 
poral, as well as by hopes and fears eternal ; the terror of the first 
being only a present, sensible anticipation of the other. 

“ Those may think themselves individually so far raised by the 
advantageous care of education, or the inestimable privileges of 
religion, as to be independent of the restraints of human juris- 
diction, for their integrity of principle, should be reminded of twe 
things, which may not always reach them, in the elevation of their 
moral security. First, that the most universal, the most certain 
instruction, which falls to the lot of their humbler fellow creatures, 
when they come to years of moral competence, is that which re- 
sults from the known institutions of the laws of the country in 
which they live. This is their education and theory. It is the ob- 
vious practical address to their understanding and conscience. It 
meets them at their entrance into life, and ya them with 
some stock ot ideas for duty. It is their first and plainest rule of 
action. That it should be their only one, no Christian could ever 
desire. Neither should he desire, that it should be weakened cr 
taken away fromthem. Let none therefore disparage au order of 
things imparting to others a benetit which he himself, perhaps, may 
not stand in need of. But, secondly, who will presume to say how 
far the highest principles of duty in his own mind are independent 
of that amelioration of society, which is the acknowledged result 
of a wise and equitable system of judicature, laying crime under 
the interdict and infamy of a public condemnation: propagating 
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through all orders a deference to some known rule: inducing 
peace, civilization, security of private life, culture of faculties and 
feelings, and even preparing the way for a more general and more 
enlightened knowledge of religion. He who is so strong in his own 
virtue, is living perhaps upon the fruits which he has not traced 
back to the deeply rooted stock from whence they came, and en- 
joying a benefit conveyed to him through many combined chan- 
nels. It was not an extravagance of humility. therefore, I should 
think, but a sound calculation, or a natural feeling, which once 
mude a distinguished moralist, when he saw one ef his fellow-crea- 
tures under the extreme sentence of law, express his thankfulness, 
that he had escaped the fall and fate, to which he was perhaps in 
himself as liable as the guilty sufferer.” P. 10. 


To the above extract we cannot forbear to add the following 
passage, in which the preacher sums up his argument. 


** Upon the whole, therefore, it would be right to acknowledge, 
that the office of law is of no mean destination. Its office is to 
be one legitimate remedy of the base and violent selfishness of un- 
restrained nature, to be the protector of right, and the awful 
reprover of crime; to save many by its warning voice, and just 
example; and to promulgate with authority from its tribunal the 
sacredness of the social duties. And if it seem to coerce more 
than to encourage, to deter from sin more than exhort to vir- 
tue, be it remembered how great the advantage is on the side of 
morals, by any right motive or feeling whatever, to keep the rebel 
part of our nature in awe, and thereby reduce the conflict between 
duty and disobedience. Law is, therefore, the energetic auxiliary 
of religion. And many, it is hoped, who have been preserved by 
the seasonable terrors of a present retribution from the gulf of 
sin, have gone on from safety to strength, and passed from the 
fear of man to the love of God.” P. 16. 


We can with confidence recommend this sermon to our 
readers; uot indeed as an adequate specimen of the mental 
powers of its author, for it afforded him little opportunity for the 
display of his emment talents; but as a sober, temperate, and 
useful discourse, suited to the place, and the occasion on which 
it was delivered; and well calculated to impress the youthful 
part of the congregation who heard it, with a becoming respect 


tor the public laws and institutions of their country. 
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Art. VI. 4 Sketch of the Military and Political Power of 
Russia in the Year 1817. S8vo. 220 pp. 8s. Ridgway. 


THE publication of which it is our present wish to give some 
account to our readers, is, we believe, avowedly from the pen of 
av officer, to whom the public have been indebted on former oc- 
casions for productions of a somewhat similar nature, to. the 
present. ‘The history of the expedition to Egypt, obtained at 
the time considerable, and we think upon the whole, a very Ue- 
served popularity ; and although our author's account of the un- 
fortunate campaign in Polaud, which ended with the treaty of 
Tilsit, attracted less attention, yet, owing to the interest which 
at the time was attached to the subject, and to the peculiar op- 
portunities of making himself master of it, which our author was 
supposed td have enjoyed, it met with a degree of success quite 
sufficient to encourage him in presenting himself once more be- 
fore the public. 

Those who remember to have been pleased with the above 
lively productions, will probably, as was our case, look with some 
expectation to another from the same hand; if they hope, how- 
ever, to tind the same spirit pervading the performance before us, 
which contributed so much to the interest which the former ex- 
cited, they are likely, we apprehend, to fiud themselves not a 
little disappointed. T'empora mutantur et nos mutamur in illis. 
When Sir Robert Wilson (for as our readers will have guessed, 
such is the name of the writer of the anonymous little work now 
before us) last appeared before the public in the capacity of an 
author, he was the champion of his country’s glory ; proud of her 
fame, sympathizing with her cause, exulting in the triumphs of 
her arms. But since our author’s late residence abroad, new 
lights have broken in upon his mind; all his sympathies are now 
with the disasters and supposed injuries of the enemies of his 
country; he has no admiration to spare for the conqueror of 
Waterloo, no joy in the liberation of mankind from the heavy 
oppression under which they were so lately groaning ; the idol of 
lis worship is now that very man whom he once held up to our 
wdignation ; and the only real fact which we have been able to 
deduce from the performance before us, is, that Sir Robert Wil- 
son would not feel any very violent regtet, were France once 
more under his dominion. 

Now although, from all that we have heard of our author's 
proceedings, we believe him entitled to every praise, as a very 
leurless officer, yet to speak the truth, neither in his present nor 
in any of his former publications, has he managed to impress 
Upon our minds a very high idea of his taleuts ; we should conse- 
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quently deem our labour thrown away, were we to enter into a 
grave refutation of the opinions it may please him to entertain; 
and one of our reasons for thus noticing the changes which they 
have undergone, is merely to explain the total want of interest 
avd information which the work before us exhibits. Whatever 
other qualities our author may possess, his judgment certainly is 
by no means entitled to implicit deference, even wpon points on 
which one might suppose it not easy fora man of good sense to 
be deceived. Not that our author is not a man of sense; 
but he reasons iu all cases from his feelings, and seems to have 
the happy power of believing and disbelieving all things, just as 
they happen to fall in with his wishes and prejudices. ‘This to 
be sure is a trait, not at all peculiar to our author, but on the 
contrary, it is one which he possesses (though we confess rather 
in a remarkable degree) in common with all the vip/ent politi- 
cians whom we have ever happened to meet with; but be this 
as it may, we conceive it will very satisfactorily explain the mea- 
gre iterest which the present publication is calculated to excite, 
compared with that excited by bis former productions. Whena 
Writer's Opinions are founded, as in the present instance, solely 
upon his feelings, it is of great consequence that the latter should 
be right; in which case, although the former may not very 
greatly enlighten, yet at least they are not likely very greatly to 
shock the reason of his reader. But in proportion as we believe 
our author's original feelimgs to have been correct, do we believe 
those which he now entertains to be etherwise ; and perhaps no 
better illustration could be adduced of this, than the nature of 
the principles which are built upon them. What these are, our 
readers will, we dare say, have pretty well guessed. We dislike 
calling names; and therefore would not willingly characterize 
any set of opinions that are honestly, however mistakenly, enter- 
tained, by terms of reproach; be it sufficient to say, that the au- 
thor of the History of the Expedition to Egypt now belongs to 
that large class of politicians in this country, who by an unlucky 
cuincidence, to say the least of it, look upon every thing in our 
affairs both at home and abroad with exactly the same eyes a8 
those who openly profess to be friends to the prosperity of neither. 
We have thoaght it necessary to notice our author's way of 
thinking upon political subjects in general, because it will at 
vnce explain the rele upon which some particular views 
which he entertains are founded; for the rest, it was certainly 
not for opinions that we took up the volume before us, nor will 
such probably be the kind of curigsity which our readers are 
likely to feel. Sir Robert Wilson, it is well known, enjoyed 
particular opportunities of making himself acquainted with many 
military facts connected with the history of the campaigns 10 
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Russia, Germany, and Italy, which led to the first abdication of 
Buonaparte, and which of course it would not be possible to 
collect from any official documents. A detail of these does not, 
it is true, form a necessary part of a dissertation upon the mili- 
tary and political power of Russia, as it stands at present; ne- 
vertheless when we took up the volume, it was in hopes that our 
author would naturally be led to illustrate his opinions from 
those particular sources of information which he has had access 

to, and from which the public in general were excluded, , 
But in this expectation we have been altogether disappointed ; 
opportunities are only valuable in proportion as we possess a ta- 
lent for observation, and penetration enough to apply our obser- 
vations to the elucidation of some general principles. If our au- 
thor possesses the former talent, he has certainly reserved the fruits 
of it for the edification of his own private thoughts; a produc- 
tion more barren of interest in the way of facts, than this before 
us, has seldom come under our notice ; and as to the general 
positions which it aims at elucidating, they have commonly so 
little to do with truth and sober sense, that it can hardly be a 
matter of surprise to find, that our author has been able to collect 
little else in support of them, except his own very confident opi- 
hions. Of facts that fell under his own observation, he is very 
sparing indeed, and these, for the most part, were suthciently 
known before ; and if he had been equally sparing of those which 
he has collected from hearsay, and which have frequently no 
other probability except that which they derive from the support 
they give to his foolish prejudices, his book would, we think, 
have been by no-ineans a less veritable record. Many of these 
last, indeed, our author designates as indisputable, and not te 
be denied, and absolutely certain ; but we teel as little hesita- 
tion in saying, that we think them in most instances, manifestly 
erroneous, or at least so extfertely unlikely, as to require much 

better evidence than the mere asseveration of an individual. 

_ To give any thing like a methodical account either of the ob- 
jects, or execution of the work, would be difficult if not impos- 
tible. It professes indeed to be a “ Sketch of the Political and 
Military Power of Russia ;” and in conformity with its title, it 
Informs us, that the Russian empire was exceedingly extensive 
previously to the late events, and that sce these, it has made 
sull farther acquisitions. These no doubt are unquestionable 
facts; but if our author supposes they were not fully known pre- 
Niously to the publication before us, we feel happy in an oppor- 
tunity of undeceiving him. When our author indeed affirms 
upon his own authority, that the Emperor Alexander has a m- 
litary establishment of more than a million of men, and that he 
6-10,000 soldiers actually on foot at the present moment, we 
p-d 2 apprehend 
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apprehend that we have quite as good a right and probably as 
good grounds for disbelieving in his statement, as he has for be. 
lieving iv it. It is true, when he leaves the consideration of ac- 
tual facts, and launches out into speculations concerning the 
possible itentions which Alexander may entertain, he enters 
upon a region, where he has it all his own way. Whether Alex- 
ander “ will push Prussia into Holland,” as our author seems to 
apprehend, or leave these countries in the same position upon 
ihe globe which they hold at present, it is impossible to say; but 
we should rather think that the advantages of such an enterprise 
would hardly repay the very great labour which it would require. 
In like manner we confess that, “ whether Alexander will insti- 
gate France to imitate England, and complete and terminate her 
revolution by the election of a sovereign from the family of Nas- 
sau, is a question which we never thought of asking ourselves, 
and to which, now that we have been asked it by Sir R. Wilson, 
we own, that we are quite unable to return an answer. Neither 
can we perceive what there is in the name of Yermoloff, (which 
to our ears sounds wot a bit worse than many other Russian 
names which we have heard,) to endanger our Indian possessions 
However, upon all these points it is but justice to such a deep 
politician as our author to let him speak for himself. 


‘ Whether he will take the line of the Vistula or even Oder for 
himself; push Prussia into Holland; instigate France to imitate 
England, and complete and terminate her revolution by the elec- 
tion of a sovereign from the family of Nassau; or whether he will 
enter into negotiations with Austria for a new arrangement of Eu- 
rope, which may restore the balance; are speculations, which have 
excited the hopes and fears of many. Whether he will profit by the 
positions and present superiority of Russia, to accomplish other pro- 
jects long assigned to her system of policy, must interest all govern- 
ments, not excepting the government of the East Indies ; whose at- 
tention may also be more excited by the information, that General 
Yermoloff, the governor of the Caucasus line, who probably at this 
very moment has reached the capital of Persia on an embassy, is 
an officer of the highest merit and capacity as an administrator a8 
well as a soldier; and that he has gone assisted not only by the 
French officers employed by Napoleon, under Gardanne, in Persia, 
and whom Alexander, with the exception of three, engaged in the 
Russian service, but with the Reports and maps sent by that mis 
sion to Napoleon, and which being carried into Russia at the ume 
of the invasion, were found during the retreat, in two abandoned 
tumbrils. 

“* These Reports and plans had convinced Napoleon, that the ex- | 
—_ to Jndia was practicable; and it is a positive fact, that he 

ad resolved on sending an united Russian and French force on that 


expedition, in case Russia had been compelled to make peace on bis 
terms.”’ P. 152. j 
Now 
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Now we dare say our author may be saying nothing more than 
is really true, im stating that a design of attacking our Indian 
empire existed, on thé part of Napoleon; but how it follows 
from this, that Alexander should entertain similar designs, does 
not immediately strike us. Our author goes on to observe, that 
there are other reasons, besides the very profound one which we 
have just stated, in proof of Alexander’s views of universal do- 
minion; but as these likewise are much too deep for our com- 
mon place understandings, we cannot preteud to give them in 
auy language except his own. hay 3 


“ There are two additional circumstances most important to in- 
fluence opinion, if they cannot fix the judgment, as to the further 
proposed extension of the Russian power. 

“© Alexander has already a much larger army than his defensive 
line requires, or his finances can justify ; and yet he continues to in- 
erease his force. : 

“ Russia, with a line of coast upon two seas, on which there is not 
navigation above half the year, and in one of them, the Baltic, no 
competitor, not content with an establishment of above eighty sail 
of the line in the ports of 

Archangel, 

Cronstadt, 

Revel, 

Sevastopol, 

Cherson ; 
aotwithstanding the pressure of the French war, has been inces- 
santly building, and is building with increasing activity, the heaviest 
line of battle ships. 

* Alexander knows as well as any British admiral, that ships of 
any force or of any amount are of no value without seamen to navi- 
gate them; and that seamen cannot be formed on inland seas alone. 
He also knows and feels as well as any economist in Europe, that 
ships are costly vanities, if built only for ostentation. There is no 
sovereign who would have been less inclined to divert his treasure 
from state necessities, for the indulgence of this unprofitable pur- 
buit, than Alexander. : 

“ There is, therefore, evidence amounting to conviction, that he 
has always proposed to accomplish the instructions of Peter the 
Great, and extend his empire until he can establish that real mari- 
time power which himself and people have coveted more since they 
have seen so much commercial wealth, or, as they term it, colonial 
gold, flow into their country. Putant entm, qui mari potitur, eum 
rerum potiri. 

“ It is not likely that he will be satisfied with a Dutch permit ; 
but whether he will seek to establish himself in the ports of Nor- 
way, in Zealand, in’the Archipelago, in the Mediterranean; or 
whether, like the son of Jupiter Ammon on the banks of the Hypha- 
sis, he will say, ‘ Our empire shall have no other bounds than those 
which God has set to the earth’—time will show.” P. 154, € 
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No doubt, whether Alexander should be pleased hereafter to 
imitate the son of Jupiter Ammon, or Jupiter Ammon himself, 
“ time will shew;” but why cur author should fancy that this 
terrible personage should do either, merely because he has not 
the means at present of manning a large navy, and has no other 
ports in his dominjon except 


Archangel, Sevastopol, 
Cronstadt, Cherson, 
Revel, 


is more than we are able to divine. _ But our author continues. 


** Are then Europe, and Asia, and America (of which hemisphere 
nothing has been said, for the hour is not yet ripe, though it teems 
with matter of the highest moment to the world), to make no effort 
tor the preservation of their independence ? 


** Must the fiat of Alexander be the law of the universe? Is Rus- 


sia, like Rome under the image of Milo the wrestler, to he looking 
round in vain fur an antagenist?” P. 156. 


‘© Deeper and deeper still.” Because Russia looks round in 
vain for any nation to quarrel with, éherefore it is the duty of 
this country to furnish her with an opportunity ; and this we are 
to do merely because Russia isa large and powerful empire, and 
may be imaged forth in the similitude of a great bony wrestler ! 


Our author concludes this exquisite strain of deep reasoning by 
summarily observing, 


“ Painful as it is to reflect, that a war for the restoration of the 
balance of power should have ended in the overthrow of all balance; 
in the substitution of solid dominion, for a momentary authority ; in 
a national supremacy, instead of the supremacy of one porns li 
man, subject to all the vicissitudes of fortune and the infirmities of 
humanity ; it is nevertheless true.”” P. 157. 


Our readers, we dare say, will perceive, that the whole strength 
of the above long series of syllogisms, as well as of the general 
conclusion with which we have thus presented them, rests alto- 
gether upon the force of the last four words; “ it is nevertheless 
true ;° Sir Robert Wilson has said it. I myself, Sir Robert 
Wilson! 

Far be it from us, to call in question the truth of any opinion 
vouched for, by an authority like this; there is no longer any 
doubt upon the subject: the balance of power is gone; our Lo- 
dian empire is not worth two years purchase; Prussia may be 
considered as standing where Holland once did; and a prince of 
the house of Nassau is already upon the throne of the Bour- 
bons! However absurd, however improbable, however impos- 
sible it may seem to people who have no other guide for their 
opinions .han reason and common sense, that all, or any parts 
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ef these events will happen; ‘¢ it is nevertheless true,” for as we 
before said, our author vouches for it. 

It is certainly an enviable thing to be a person of weight and 
authority; to be able to prove any thing we please, merely by 
asserting it, and demonstrate the most puradoxical position by 
simply announcing it as our opinion! ‘This is truly a royal pre- 
rogative; whence our author derived it; whether from his high 
character for superior wisdom, from his extensive learning, or 
simply from the extent of country which he has travelled 
through, we do not take upon us to determine ; the fact, to use 
our author’s phraseology, ts nevertheless certain, that he pos- 
sesses it In a very extraordinary degree. ‘I’o give an example or 
two out of a very great number which we had marked. 

Many of our readers may perhaps remember some of Bona- 
parte’s proclamations to the Russian peasautry, for the purpose 
of exciting them to rise against a government which makes them 
the property of the nobles, and to join his standard; we now 
find that nothing but Napoleon’s high sense of humanity pre 
ventedhim from availing himself of their disaffection. 


“ Stull there ts no doubt of the fact, that a servile war might have 
been fomented in Russia, if the discipline of Napoleon’s heteroge- 
neous army could have been maintained, so as to have avoided out- 
rages and insults which exasperated and shocked religious preju- 
dices: nor is it less true, that, notwithstanding these alienating 
causes, Napoleon rejected offers of insurrection, which were made 
to him when in Moscow.”” P. 36. 


Again he tells us “ if Napoleon had not returned, (from 
Elba) therewould have been a revolution; the fact is indispu- 
table.” P. 86. ! 

In another place we are told, that had Bonaparte, previously 
to the battle of Waterloo, abdicated in favour of his son, or 
established a republic, in either case the coalition against him 
would have separated. ‘ The royalists,” says he, “ will exclaim 
no; but it is nevertbeless true.” P. 87. 

But the most remarkable instance of the high prerogative 
which our author clainis a right to exercise over the understand- 
ing of his readers, is at page 148, where he openly proclaims 
that not the purchasers of bis present work only, but ald the 
tthabitants 6f Europe and Asia must implicitly believe what- 
ever be usserts without enquiry or demur. 


“ Can Russia, who in the year 1799 had a disposable army of 
only fifty thousand men; in the year 1807, not more than eighty 
thousand to defend both capitals; and in the year 1813, only three 
hundred thousand on her whole territory, after seyeral years prepa- 
ration ; can she, notwithstanding a destructive invasion and wars of 
such great waste and expenditure, have collected and re-equipped 
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armies sufficient to defend her acquisitions and improve her advan 
tages? The answer is, She can; and Europe and Asia must acknow, 
ledge the truth of that assertion.” P, 148, 


It is howeyer only upon particular occasions, that our author 
seems to conceive it possible, that any one should doubt the cer- 
tainty of any thing that he asserts; generally speaking he con. 
touts himself with merely stating this or that to be a fact; to 
give any authority for what he says, would be derogatory from 
his aforesaid prerogative; since any thing is manifestly more 
probable, than that he, Sir R. Wilson, should affirm any thing 
that is doubtfal, or believe any thing that is absurd; as for ex- 
ample, who would be so sceptical to doubt the truth of the fol- 
lowing anecdote, respecting a private conversation supposed to 
have taken place between Alexander and Bernadotte at Abo, on 
occasion of the treaty of alliance between Sweden, Russia, and 
England, previous to Bonaparte’s march to Moscow. 


* The treaty being signed, Alexander, who, as before said, never 
forgets the unintentions! wrong which he did to his nephew, deve- 
loped the true object of the arrangement, by saying to Bernadotte, 
‘If Napoleon fails jn his attack against my empire, and the French 
throne becomes vacant by the result of his defeat, I shall think no 
one so eligible as yourself for that station.’ Important words, 
which serve as a key to explain many of the future mysteries, and 
which have not yet lost their value, although Bernadotte does not 
enjoy eaual consideration in the eyes of Russia, since he did not ac- 
quire the expected suffrages of the French people, and afford the 
desired opportunity for the re-establishment of the antient dy 
nasty.” P. 38, 


Another fact which we are compelled ta believe, simply be- 
cause i would otherwise be impossible to save the credit of our 
guthor’s reputation for wisdom is, that Alexander refused to 
have any hand in the mvaston of France, unless Switzerland 
would savction the proceeding ; which we apprehend to be just 
as likely as the other fact which our author states, that she had 
the power of withholding it, 


“ The invasion of France was proposed. 

* Austria agreed, if Murat joined the coalition and thus removed 
uneasiness for Vienna trom the side of Italy. Alexander assented, 
it Switzerland sanctioned the operation by granting the passage of 
the Rhine through her territory. 

*« Confidential officers were sent to reconnoitre, and according to 
their report the suitable preparations were made. 

** Some thousand infantry having passed in silence, and the dead 
of night, were received with open arms ; notwithstanding the Diet 
had, only a few days before, determined to defend the neutrality of 
their country against all parties. } 
* Compulsive 
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« Compulsive alliances must always be subject to the vicissitudes 
ef war. ‘The cold support of Austria when Napoleon was entangled 
in the difficulties of his Russian campaign, the defection of General 
Yorke, the desertion of the Saxons, even the conduct of Bavaria, 
were all probable events from the adequate causes, or not without 

recedent in history; but that a free people (the descendants of 
Villiam Tell), enjoying their independent neutrality, a/owed to 
preserve it, and in a position tu maintain it, should abandon, yield, 
or negotiate away a right so important for their country, and so so- 
lemuly declared to be in volable, was only to be conceived by those 
who hold, that public virtue is but an Utopian theory.” P. 58, 


Now, sup posing for a moment with our author, that Switzer. 
land was bond fide a free and mdepeudent Re public at the pe. 
riod he alludes to, what there is’so porte ntous In her joining an 
alliance to overthrow the power of a tyrant, under whose domi- 
nion she, In common with the rest of Europe bad, for so many 
years been groamng, does not, we own, imamediately strike our 
dull apprehension ; but Sir R. Wilson is not obliged to furnish 
us with intellects ; all that he contracts for, is to reveal facts. 

It is however no more than justice to our author to say, that 
the modesty with which he proposes bis opinions is just as exem- 
plary as the discretion which he evinces in questions of fact. 
For instance, who can help regretting, after reading the follows 
ing sentence, that he did not, during the Russian campaign, 
command éo0ff armies, by which means we should probably have 
been released, not merely fiom the dangers that are past, but 
also from those that are to come; because by making the Rus- 
sian army annihilate the French, and the French army the Rus- 
sian, he might at once have put an end to both empires. 


“ Never was there any campaign in modern history, where each 
adversary had such frequeut opportunities to obtain certain victory, 
and assure total destruction to the att icked, without any risk, and 
scarcely any loss to the aggressor,” P. 235. 


But to accumulate instances of the modesty with which our 
author ventures to pronounce definitively upon pomts not only 
above Ais comprehension, but necessarily altogether beyond the 
reach of human wisdom, would exceed the limits of a review; 
hor would it perhaps repay ovr readers by any-adequate advan- 
tage. We faucy that we have already said enough to enable 
them to form a tolevably correct judg nent of the degree of pro- 
ht that is to be extracted from the political lucubrations of the 
important person whose performance we have been cousidering. 
Those who wish to know what Su Robert Wilson thinks upon 
all questions relating Lo the past, present, and future state of all 
the various kingdoms in the civilized world, will be able to 


gratify 
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gratify their taste most amply by reading the work before us; 
but if our readers should happen to think Sir Robert Wilson's 
opimons of no more consequence than we do, in that case, we 
think eight shillings is rathem more money than they will feel 
disposed to pay for a few sheets of waste paper. It was our 
mtention to have made some observations respecting the ridi- 
eulous style, and very offensive tone in which the work is writ- 
ten, but we shall not weary our readers and ourselves with further 
comment ; it may perhaps seem strange, that a work which has 
gone through three editions, should be so empty a performance 
as we have described this to be; ‘* but it is nevertheless truce.” 





Art. VII. .4 Sermon on the Doctrine of the Trinity, as set 
forth in the Athanasian Creed. By James Saumarez, M.A. 
“of Christ Church, Oxford; and Cwate of Staverton, in the 
County of Northampton. Rivingtons. 1817. 


THE attempts which have been lately made to disseminate infi- 
delity among the lower ranks, by indecent and blasphemous paro- 
dies of the Laturgy, have imposed on the Clergy the necessity of 
laying again the foundations of our holy Faith ; and of forufving the 
minds of those, who were most exposed to such attacks by plain 
and recommendatory expositions of those formularies, which had 
been thus viliiied and degraded. Many of our readers may per- 
haps have seen a parody of the Athanasian Creed, which has been 
circulated through the country with the evident mtent of making 
the most awful’ mystery of Christianity an object of impious 
ridicule, at the same time that it nculeated hatred and contempt 
of the existing laws and authorities of the state. 

Mean and contemptible in its execution, as it was vile in its 
design, this publication was still calculated to operate on the 
prejudices and passions of some weak or ignorant persons, to 
whom the Athanasian Creed has been a stumbling block, be- 
cause they knew not the design of some of its clauses, or were 
offended at the supposed uncharitubleness of others. 

‘To counteract so mischievous an impression, to confirm the 
belief of the wavering, and to revive a proper feeling of 
reverence for this aucient and excellent summary of Christian 
faith, is the object of the Sermon before us. Mr. Saumarez, 
ia a modest and well written advertisement tells us, that it was 
preached on no public occasion, nor before a larger congrega- 
on than is usually assembled in the parish Church of a country 
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yillage; and he therefore deems it necessary to apologize for 
offering it to the notice of the public. 

We cannot agree with him; we see nothing either in the de- 
sign or execution of the Sermon which requires such an apology ; 
ou the contrary, we consider it to be well adapted to the u- 
liar emergency of the times; and we hope that it will circulate 
extensively, and that many will thus share in the benefit, which 
his own parishioners may have derived from so useful and prac- 
tical a defence of the common faith, . 

Mr. Saumarez has very properly abstained from noticing in 
his Sermon the low publication to which we have alluded; the 
dignity of the pulpit would have been compromised by such a 
condescension. But with great judgment he has contented him- 
self in the disarming it of its sting, by proving that the doctrine 
of the Athanasian Creed is the doctrine of Scripture, and con- 
sequently not a fit subject for the scornful. He has also at- 
tempted to soften the prejudices of those persons, who have 
scruples upon repeating this Creed, on account of the damnatory 
clauses which it contains. In explaining the meaning of those 
clauses he has principally followed Bishop Burnet, and the pre- 
sent Bishop of Lincoln; who regard them not as a sentence 
judicially pronounced on unbelievers by those who repeat them, 
but as an acknowledgment, that all who will not believe the fun- 
damental doctrines of Christianity, are by the word of God 
excluded from its covenanted salvation. 

Auother object of this discourse is, to recall all those heed- 
less persons to a proper sense of the importance of faith in the 
doctrine of the Trinity, who have hitherto foolishly disregarded 
itas not influential upon Christian morals, or have attmbuted to 
them a saving efficacy, mdependent of belief im this great dis- 
tinguishing article of our faith, This Mr. Saumarez endeavours, 
by setting forth the strong ground of scriptural authority on 
which it rests; and shewing that a disbelief of it involves a de- 
nial of all the principles, from whence the good works of a 
Christian must flow, to render them an acceptable offering to 
God, through his incarnate Son. 

The following passages will afford our readers a fair specimen 
of the manner in which Mr. Saumarez has performed his useful 
work. In illustration of his text, “© Great is the mystery of 
godliness,” 1 Tim. ii. 16. he makes the following animated 


appeal to those who would foolishly reject mysteries from their 
Creed. 


“ That some mysteries exist in religion, should excite our admi- 
ration, but not any incredulous wonder in our minds. The whole 
system of religion is itself mysterious. ‘ Without controversy great 
is the mystery of godliness.’ It is not yet given us to know why 
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‘God was manifest in the flesh.’ We know indeed that ¢ Josuys 
Christ cane into the world to aave sinners ;’ but why the fallen race 
of Adatn should be saved by this means, and by this means alone, is 
to us unintelligible, further than it is revealed in the general terms 
of Scripture. It is a mystery, that God, in the person of the Son, 
should be ¢ justified in the Spirit,’ and ‘ seen of Angels ;? that in 
joss. than sixty days after he had heard the cry of the rejecting 
multitude, ‘ away with him, away with him,’ and had suffered the 
ignominious death of the Cross, he should be not only ‘ preached 
unto the Gentiles,’ but * believed on in the world,’ and the num. 
ber of his Disciples receive, on the very first day that the doc. 
trine of his resurrection from the dead was preached, an addition of 
three thousand souls. All this is a mystery to us: but no Christian 
hesitates to give it his unfeigved belief, because it is revealed to us 
by Him, whose § word is Truth,’ 

“ God, the author of our religion, is Himself a mystery; for 
what mortal man ean comprehend his infinite pertections, his glori- 
ous attributes ?—his almighty power, his omniscience, his omnipre- 
sence, his eternity? Whocan understand the variety of his deal- 
ings with mankind, in which many things occur inexplicable to us, 
but all which ace parts of that vast and wonderful scheme by which 
he acts fer the government and well-being of man. Events are 
brought about, by means of his secret-working hand, directly 
contrary to our expectations, in order that we might net be led in 
the pride of our hearts to ascribe them to inferior causes, but be 
taught to reverence him as the sole director of the affairs of the 
world, and who claims it as his prerogative, out of seeming evil, to 
bring forth good. That eternal state which we shall inherit here- 
after, whether of happiness ov misery, is wonderful and mysterious 
to us. For who can think, without being lost in the thought, that 
after he has lived in it ten thousand times ten thousand, ard thou- 
sands of thousands of years, he is not nearer the end than he was 
at first? It is a mystery ; and one which we shall not understand, 
till we enter into the state itself, and know it by experience.” P.3. 


At the conclusion of the Sermon, after it has been satisfactorily 
proved that in professing the doctrine of the Trinity we hold to 
the true Faith, the practical influence which such a profession 
ought to have upon our conduct, ts thus stated. 


“ The Doetrine of the Trinity is an important Doctrine, not only 
because it teacheth us ‘ the true God and eternal life * ;’ but also 
on account of the influence which it ought to have upon our cone 
duct. For it isin vain that we know the Truth, unless we allow the 
‘Truth to make us free from the slavery of sin and death, and ‘ de. ° 
liver us from the bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of 
the children of God.’ ‘ The mystery of the faith’ must be held 
* in a pure conscience +,’ ‘as the manna, that glorious symbol of 
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the faith, preached to us by the Gospel, was confined to the taber- 
aacle, and preserved in a vessel of gold *,’ As a long life is the best 
key to the knowledge ef God, (and who would not desire that 
knowledge ) : so is the knowledge of God the best persuasive to a 
holy life. For do we know God the Father to be our Creator? Let 
us pay him the reverence and obedience of sons, that he may not 
complain of us as he did of rebellious Israel, * I have nourished 
and brought up children, and they have rebelled against me t.” 
Do we believe that God the Son is our Redeemer? Let the same 
mind of humility, of patience, of meekness, of holiness be in you 
which was also in Christ Jesus, ¢ who being in thé form of God, 
thought it not robbery to be equal with God, but made himself ofne 
reputation.’ How careful ought we tobe of those precious immor- 
tal souls which he died to save! ¢ Yeare not your own,” saith the 
Apostle, ‘ for ye are bought with a price, therefore glorify God in 
your body and in your spirit, which are God’s.’ Do we believe that 
this same Redeemer shall hereafter descend from Heaven to be 
Judge of quick and dead ?—Let it be our daily Prayer, that our 
lives may be such as that when He shall appear we may also appear 
with Him in Glory, and that He would then § make us to be nun- 
bered with His Saints in glory everlasting.” Do we believe in God 
the Holy Ghost? As we depend on God the Son for our redemp- 
tion, let us look to the Holy Spirit for our comfort and sanctifica- 
tion. Let us not ¢ quench’ him by our coldness and indifference in 
God's service, for then will He inspire into us a holy and a fervent 
zeal to worship God in spirit and in truth—in reverence and godly 
fear. Let us not ‘ resist’ his godly motions by running into sin, 
for then will He lead us to what is good —‘ into the ways of plea- 
santness and the paths of peace.’ Let us not grieve Him, for by 
Hin, if we fall not away, * we are sealed unto the day of redemp- 
tion {.’ Do we believe in this holy, blessed, and glorious Trinity, 
Three Persons and One God? Let us abide stedfast in this faith, 
till we are called to join those in Heaven who ‘ rest not day and 
night, saying, Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty, which was, 
and is, and is to come §,” ” " 





Art. VIL. Unauthorized Zeal the Cause of Evil; as appli- 
cable to the Cuse of itinerant Preachers, being intended. as 
a Sequel to “ The Admonition of our Lord to his Disciples,” 
by the Rev. J. D. Coleridge, Curate of Whimple, Devon. 
Rivingtons. 1817. 


WE presented our readers in a former number, [No. xxx. 
Art. Qth.] with some account of the Sermon by the same author, 
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to which the one now before us is intended to form a sequel, 
and we bestowed upon it such commendation, as we think jt 
fairly merited. The comprehensiveness, vigour, and simplicity 
of that Sermon, with the peculiar appropriateness, of its subject 
to the circumstances of the present umes, made us regard it as 
likely to be a very useful production; and we have reason to 
think that we did not err in that opinion, The present is also 
calculated to do much good, and it follows very naturally upon 
the former. Having in that maintained the pure doctrine of our 
Church, on the four great points of modern controversy, and 
demonstrated the disagreement of Scripture with those opinions 
ting them, which the self-appointed preachers of the day 
inculcate, Mr. C. now proceeds from his vantage ground to 
uestion the authority of such men to preach at all. We are 
glad to see this subject in the hands of one who can treat it so 
‘a and so temperately ; for we are very sure tliat it is a point 
y no means well understood by the lower orders in general, and 
one upon which an argument may be built of great weight with 
many of them, to induce their return to their spiritual loyalty to 
the Church. 

The conclusion of this question involves a great deal of learns 
ing, and requires a copious induction of historical detail, but 
these would have been ill-suited to the design, and meompatible 
with the limits, of the present discourse. Mr. C.’s object was 
not to engage himself in conireversy, but to give a summary of 
the argument and the authorities, concise for the recollection; 
and plain for the understanding of an ordinary congregation, of 
that part of it especially which is most exposed to the peril in 
ion. His manner of doing this is simple end judicious. 

irst displayimg the “ divine commission” on which the ministers 
of the established Church act, he remarks, that, 


« Preaching or publicly instructing the people, has in all ages by 
the authority and direction of Divine Revelation, been esteemed 
an office peculiar to the sacred function, and this not only since the 
promulgation of Christianity, bat before the blessed Author of it 


appeared amongst us.” P. 11. 


This proposition he then supports by reference to God's mode 
of proceeding in the solemn appointment of Aaron and Moses 
to their respective offices; and his denunciations against unau- 
thorized assumers of the prophetic character; the reverence en- 
joined to the Jews by our Saviour towards those who sat in 
Moses’ seat, im their official character ; his own conduct wi en- 
tering on his ministry; the ordination by him of his followers 
before they took upon them to publish his doctrme ; bis imp»'t- 
img the same power of ordmation to his Apostles after nes 
ther 
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their exercise of that power, and transmission of it, with its re- 
gular usage to the present day; concluding the deduction with 
the words of Isaac Barrow, “ that to question it would be to 
question the faith of all history, and to disavow those mouu- 
ments and that tradition, upon the testimony whereof even the 
truth and certainty of our religion and all its sacred oracles do 
relv.” 

When this proposition, so supported, comes to be applied to 
the case of the teachers in question, it is clear, Mr. C. observes, 
that they can pretend to no such external call ; this makes it 
necessary to examine the strength of the refuge to which they 
retreat, the plea of an internal call. . Distinguishing then very 
properly that regard for the souls of mankind, which violating 
neither doctrine nor discipline, exhibits itself in private advice, 
consolation, or instruction, from that zeal which leads to the 
assumption of the character of public teacher, aud which is 
manifestly subversive of both, Mr. C. shews the inconsistency 
of these pretended dictates of the Spirit with those rules which 
the same Spirit has laid down for our guidance im the unerring 
pages of Holy Writ, and he submits to our serious consideration, 
which itis the safer to follow. But admitting for a moment the 
reality of the impulse, and passing over the «difficulty of recon- 
ciling or accounting for the inconsistency mentioned above, he 
contends from the transaction related in the xiiith chapter of the 
Acts, that even so the teachers jn question do not stand justified 
for the irregular mode of obeying the impulse. Paul and Bar- 
nabas were indisputably called by the Holy Ghost to the per- 
formance of a particular work; yet we find that this by ao 
means superseded the necessity of an ordination from the Apostles. 

‘The Sermon then, after a few remarks on the temper and ctr- 
cumstances of the times, concludes with an animated and aflec- 
tionate expostulation both to the teachers and their deluded 
hearers, of which we lament that our limits allow us only to give 
the concluding sentences, by way of specimen of the author's 


style. 


* St. Paul denounces the schism in the Corinthian Church as 
carnal sin; and on enquiry into the nature of that schism, we 
shall find it to have consisted in a separation from the communion, 
and a setting up of teachers independent of the government, and 
destructive of the unity of the Christian Church. Beware then 
of any longer countenancing, or abetting what must be wrong in 
its own nature, and dangerous in its consequences; and remember 
that what might at first be pardonable as an error, after you have 
been admonished of it, may cease to be so, and may afterwards 
owe its continuance more to a spiritual pride, or to a temper that 
will not be informed. If however uninfluenced by all — consi- 

erations 
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derations no Jess alarming than forcible, if regardless of those high 
and sacred feelings, which in‘these times more especially should 
gather every member of the Church around her venerable altars, 
and bind them more closely than ever intheir defence, ye are still 
resolved to persist in the wrong way (for wrong it most assured] 

is) we shall notwithstanding, in compliance with our duty, forbear 
not to offer up in your behalf our unceasing prayers to Almighty 
God, in the words of our excellent Liturgy, that he would be 
pleased to bring you, and all such as have erred, and been de- 
ceived into the way of truth, and grant that you may hold the 
faith in unity of spirit, in the bond of .peace, and in righteousness 


of lifes And this for the sake, and through the merits of Jesus 
Christ our Lord and Saviour,” 





Art. 1X. Prospectus and Specimen of an intended National 
Work, by William and Robert Whistlecraft, of Stow-market 
m Suffoik, Harness and Collar-makers ; intended to comprise 
the most interesting Particulars relating to King Arthur and 
his Round Table. 12mo. 55 pp. Murray. i817. 


THis whimsical publication will, we are afraid, be little read 
and less understood ; by those, however, who do understand it, 
its merit will be duly appreciated, and its merit is by no means 
slight. It is evice ntly ratheft one of the sagge of an amateur 
ion the finished work of a professional “ maker ;” struck off in 
the exuberance of geutlemanlike leisure, not spun from the tine 
staple of a brain working against time ;—but poets are not the 
worse for being well-house d and well-fed, and we will not quar- 
rel with the present days for having substituted better things for 
the garfets aud short commons of antiquity—* salur est cum 
dicit Horatius eve 

‘The model upon which this litle fragment is formed, is not 
the mpst easy to imitate, and perhaps not one very generally 
known. Pulet does not come into the every-day course of an 
Englishman's Italian reading—Tasso, (who cannot be studied too 
much)—-a few of Metastasio’s sugary operas—and a wanton tale 
or two of Boceacio, complete the stock of most of our dilettanti 
linguists. But there are treasures for those who can and will 
search deeper in these golden mines of literature, which will 
amply repay their labour; and few more so than the original 
and unique poem of the Florentine Romances. It would be 

difficult to assign the ‘* Morgante” to any peculiar class, for it 18 
more completely sui generis than any work with which we are 
acquainted ; the Orlando Lonamorato has not so much poetry— 


the Furioso not so much humour. The professed heroi-comedy 
i 
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of La Secchia rapita has been frequently copied, and Le Lutrin 
and the Rape of the Lock have perhaps exceeded it, the one in 
wit, the other in elegance ; but the arch and playful gravity with 
which Pulci has treated thesubject, the solemn curvetting of 
his Astarotic, the zeal of his missionary knights, and the piety 
of his regenerated Saracens, seem hitherto to have defied all 
imitation. We have indeed heard that the. designed clumsiness 
of Mr. Merryman requires greater suppleness of limb than the, 
most agile feats of his motley rival; and we are well aware that 
nothing is so difficult as to write with ease ; not to laugh out,, 
while we are making others laugh, and laughing in the sleeve 
yurselves, is without doubt the acme of genuine humour. . 
The professed authors of these two cantos, the Messrs. 
Whistlecrafts’, inform us, in a few preliminary stanzas, that 


“« Madoc and Marmion, and many more, 
Are out of print, and most of them have sold,”’ 


and that, therefore, they are determined to write the deeds of a 
still greater hero, King Arthur ; accordingly King Arthur is seen 
in the first canto holding “ his royal Christmas at Carlisle ;” his 
feast is described with spirit, and the portraits of his attendant 
knights, Sir Launcelot, Sir Tristram, and SirGawain,are sketched 
with a pencil not slightly dipped in the colours of romance. 
| XIil. ’ . 
“ In form and figure far above the rest, 
Sir Launcecot was chief of all the train, 
In Arthur’s Court an-ever welcome guest ; 
Britain will never see his like again. 
Of all the Knights she-ever had the best, 
Except, per Lord Wellington in Spain ; 
I never saw his picture nor his print, 
From Morgan’s Chronicle I take my hint. 
XIV. 
** For Morgan says (at least as I have heard, 
And asa learned friend of mine assures), 
Beside hiai all that Jordly train appear’d 
Like courtly minions, or like common boors, 
As if unfit for knightly deeds, and rear’d » 
‘ To rustic labours or to re amours; * 
e mov’d amidst his peers without compare, = - 
So lofty was his stature, look, and air. 
uO” WIE, 
“* Yet oftentimes his courteous cheer forsook 
His countenance, and then return’d again, 
As if some secret recollection shook 
His inward heart pe aap ar pain; 
e 
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And something haggard in his eyes and look 

(More than his years or hardships could explain) 
Made him appear, in person and in mind, 
Less perfect than what nature had design’d.”’  P. 14, 


We have not room for the two other stalwart knights, but 
their pictures are drawn with equal vigour and fidelity. 

Iy the second Canto the teast is interrupted by the apparition 
of a crooked and misshapen damsel, who iwforms the company 
that some ladies, on their journey to the court, have been carried 
off by a banditti of “ aboriginal giants,” a sort of fera nature, 
who, as the Chronicles of Eboracum tell us, infested the country 
about these times as much as “ priests and other vermin.” The 
knights equip themselves for the pursuit, Sir Tristram discovers 
ail approach to the giants’ fastness, and here we must let the 
poet tell his own story. 


XXVIII. 

“« *Twas twilight, ere the wint’ry dawn had kist 

With cold salute the mountain’s chilly brow ; 
The level lawns were dark, a lake of mist 

Inundated the vales and depths below, 
When valiant Tristram, with a chosen list 

Of bold and hardy men, prepar’d to go, 
Ascending through the vapours dim and hoar, 
A secret track, which he descried before.” 


~ XXXII. 
‘¢ This mountain was like others I have seen; 
There was.a stratum or a ridge of stone 
Projecting high beyond the sloping green, 
From top to bottom, like a spinal bone, 
Or flight of steps, with gaps and breaks between : 
A Copper-plate would make my meaning known 
Better than words, and therefore, with permission, 
I'll give a Print of it the next Edition.” 


XXXVIII. 
‘“‘ The Giants saw them on the topmost crown 
Of the last rock, and threaten’d and defied— 
Down with the mangy dwarfs there !—Dash them down ! 
Down with the dirty pismires !'"—Thus they cried. 
Sir Tristram, with a sharp sarcastic frown, 
In their own Giant jargon thus replied, 
Mullinger !—Cacamole !—and Mangonell ! 
You cursed cannibals—I know you well— 
XXXIX. 
««« T’ll see that pate of yours upon a post, 
And your left-handed squinting brother’s too— 
By Heaven and Earth, within an hour at most, 
t I'll give the crows a meal of him and you— 
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The wolves shall have you—either raw or roast— 
I'll make an end of all your ‘cursed crew.’ 
These words he partly said, and partly sang, 
As usual with the Giants, in, their slang.” P. 41. ¢ 


The fort is gained, and as for the ladies, 


LHI. 
‘* The Ladies ?—They were tolerably well, 

At least as well as could have been expected: . 
Many details I must forbear to tell, n> 
Their toilet had been very much neglected ; 

But by supreme gvod luck it so befell 
That when the Castle’s capture was effected, 
When those vile cannibals were overpower'd, 
Only two fat Duennas were devour’d.” P. 51. 


In stanza LV. we confess we want a note; perhaps there is 
some private allusion, which it is not mtended that the public 
eye should discover, or what is equally probable, it may be a de- 
signed imitation of Pulci’s manner, who often shakes his sides 
when he has left his reader'to look about him for a meaning. 

And here the tale of King Arthur ends, for the present only, 
as-we sincerely hope ; our curiosity is sufficiently roused, and our 
appetite enough whetted for a great deal more. We like the 
solemn familiarity and grave good-humour with which the poet 
treats us; it is the sport and recreation of a highly cultivated 
tuste. If (as we have reason to suppose) this little poem is from 
the same hand which has already afforded an exquisite specimen 
of the power with which it can transfase the wit of Aristophanes 
into an English version, we should be sorry to throw any obsta- 
cle in the way of so truly classical an employment; but the two 
works are perfectly compatible with each other, and we trust 
that the. public will not long be deprived either of the continua- 
tion of King Arthur or the completion of the Frogs. 





Arr. X. A General View of the Christian Dispensation, in 
a Charge to the, Clergy of the Archdeaconry gy London, 
May 16th, 1817.. By Joseph Holden Pott, L. . Archdea- 
con of London and Vicar of St. Martin's in the Fields, 
Published at the Request of the Clergy present. 34 pp. 
2s.6d. Rivingtons. 1817. 


A CHARGE to the Clergy is in many respects, a coy 
of a very peculiar nature; and of course ought to be judg 

accordingly. In discourses intended for the use of promiscuous 
, ge2 hearers, 
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hearers, both the objects aimed at, atid the means of attaining 
them, are of a general description; and consequently they may 
be examined by pretty nearly the same tests as world be applied 
to any other species of grave composition. But a Charge 19 not 
intended for the instruction of any promiscuoas body of men, 
but for that of a distinct class. Its object is altogether particalar, 
and it is with reference to this object, that we should consider 
it. In addressing himself to the clergy within the hmits of his 
visitation, an archdeacon is not called upon to demonstrate the 
abstract obligation of the duties which he points out to their 
attention ; he is a person invested with authority ; he speaks ez 
cathedra ; and consequently much of the weight attaching to his 
exhortations, will depend upon the authority which his personal 
character, for knowledge, piety, and discretion, may carry along 
with it. 

Considered in this point of view, the excellent Charge before 
tus, possesses a more than common claim to our attention. There 
are, we imagine, few persons at all conversant with the names 
of those to whom the members of our Church look up with 
deference, but are familiar with the name of the truly estimable 
person to whom we owe the composition at present under our 
consideration. Archdeacon Pott, may perhaps be surpassed by 
ether members of our establishment in particular qualities; im 
depth of reasoning, in eloquence, in general erudition, there are 
upon our bench, and among our dignitaries, men who would do 
honour to any Church in any age ; but among these we know not 
that any could be named, whose opinion we should prefer to 
that of the Archdeacon of London, upon any point connected 
with the history of the doctrine and disciphne of the Church of 
EEngland, as received by, and handed down to us, by those who 
founded it in the first instance, or afterwards drew their pens in 
its defence. It was under the impression of this persuasion, 
that we took up the Charge before us ; and it is under a convic- 
tion that the same persuasion will influence others besides our- 
selves, that we recommend it to the serious attention of all those, 
whether within or without the pale of our establishment, by 
whom those exaggetated notions of Christianity now so prevalent, 
have been mistakenly embraced ;—notions, scarcely less injurious 
to the practical Improvement of those by whom they are enter- 
tained, than to the reputation of that holy and rational form of 


worship, which it is the glory of our Church to have at all times 
upheld. 


** No greater prejudice to truths insinuates itself among men, 
than that which is created by the zeal for such additions to the 
Christian Creed, or such exaggerations of its duties, as have fre- 


quently 
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quently been raised. We know well what the first additions and 
exaggerations were, which were made in dark and superstitious 
ages, and how dearly they have cost the Christian world. We 
know too, how ardently the zeal of:»aany has been exercised ia 
in latter times, for things disputable and disputed: things which 
stand apart from the fixed foundations of the Christian Creed, and 
the known rules of Christian practice. ‘The subject matter to 
which any misconceived opinions are attached, may be no less than 
the truth itself; and how often has the subtle Infidel sought his 
advantage in entangled questions, and professed to triumph over 
truth, when he has obtained perhaps an easy victory over some 
misstatement of its testimonies.” P. 6. 


In order to prevent the diffusion of opinions thus engrafted 
upon Christianity, by indiscreet or ill-informed men, aud which 
wo often occupy a much greater share of their zeal than its most 
essential doctrines, our author enters into no controversy, but 
contents himself with simply enumerating those great and lead 
mg truths which constitute the religion of Christ; and with 

inting out some of those principles by which the evidence of 
Ls revelation must necessarily be tried. 


“ You will not then, I conceive, my Rev. Brethren, think yeur- 
selves much burdened, if you were required to defend the following 
particulars : that the known perfections of the Deity constitute the 
great standard, and form the perpetual ground of certainty in all 
subjects moral and religious: that God has a witness for himself in 
every breast; since without the power of right discrimination, mar 
pace cease to be responsible amidst the several alternatives of good 
and evil: that the state of man at all times hath been a state of 
trial, ordered with a view to bis improvement by the right employ- 
ment of his faculties, upon which proficiency his present welfare, 
and his final happiness, have their dependence: that it has pleased 
God to call men to a public treaty, for their own good, by the reve- 
lations of his will; proposing reasonable grounds ot faith and dut 
to reasonable creatures: that the course so ordered and required, is 
accordingly progressive, in which progress, what is proper to cach 
stage and circumstance of human life, will be found to have its 
season, and its place.’ P. 8. 


In proof that these are the “ principles of the doctrine of 
Christ,” he refers his hearers to the. method which our Lord 
pursued in the course of his teaching, and which he directed his 
Aposiles to imitate. 


“ Our Blessed Lord, then, declared that the chief purpose of 
his coming was to save that which was lost in the common ruin of 
a fallen nature: to call those to the knowledge of his word, who 
were indeed disposed to seek the truth, and ready to embrace it. 
He came to invite those also, who had wandered into ways of error, 

or 
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or had plunged themselves most deeply in the mischiefs and pollus 
tions of transgression and misdeed. 

* Our Lord declared no less distinctly, that the sentences of wrath 
and condemnation would, in <l cases, be the fruit of wilful folly and 
perverseness: of that folly whvch prefers the darkness to the light, 
and of that perverseness which persists in evil courses, when the 
ways of truth and the rules of righteousness are openly displayed. 

** It is impossible for language to be more clear or more certain, 
than that of the Divine Redeemer upon these important points. [ 
can safely trust your memories for the truth of this remark, 

** We may observe next that it was a Covenant which Christ came 
to ratify and to establish. It was the great Covenant of Redemp. 
tion: the word of peace and reconciliation between God and man. 
The Redeemer, therefore, offers pardon and acceptance under 
covenanted seals, with the privilege of access to the Father, through 
the Son, and by the Holy Ghost. He removes those obstacles 
which no man-could surmount in his own strength. He furnishes 
all needful succours. He points to the source of these supplies 
in that unign with the sons of men, and that participation of their 
common nature, to which he vouchsafed to stoop. In him was life; 
in him, as in its fountain; and from him is it communicated and 
derived. This is that spiritual union which our Lord expressed in 
terms so frequent, and however high the subject, in language so 
distinct. Accordingly we find the Confession of Christ, the ever- 
lasting Word coming in the flesh, to be the new Head of mankind, 
in whom al! should be made alive, expressly set forth as the ground 
of faith, and the denial of it declaved to be the entire subversion of 
the Christian hope. 

“ From this bond of union, we turn naturally to the course and 
methed which our Lord pursued, in order to train those to glory 
who were invited to partake the benefits and to share the blessings 
which he came to dispense. 

** Our Lord then proclaimed the terms upon which the privileges 
of this Covenant were bestowed. He did this in two compre- 
hensive words: ** Repent, and believe the Gospel.”? To do 
works mect for repentance, was implied in that first  stipula- 
tion; and the debt of service was involved at all times in the 
pledge of faith. 

** On these grounds the Covenant of Salvation stands es- 
tablished.” -P. 10. 

“* The lessons of our Lord’s lips, and the pattern of his life; the 
known rule of his heavenly Father’s will, declared in his command. 
ments; his discourses urged by precept, and illustrated by strong 
and clear examples; his zeal to vindicate at all times the sacred ob- 
ligations of truth, mercy, justice, charity, and holiness of heart; his 
care to rescue them from false interpretations ; these things shew sufhi- 
ciently what the rule of life is, to which the Christian candidate 
stands bound in the day of his probation.” P. 17. 


In opposition then to those who look for the same effects of 
ihe 
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the Holy Spirit in our days, as in the time of the Apostles, 
when the propagation of Christianity required the agency of 
miraculous interposition, and could not, as now, be trusted to the 
natural principles of education and instruction, our author pro- 
ceeds to notice, that we are neither warranted by history, by 
experience, nor by reason, in supposing that the Almighty resorts 
in our days, to any methods of enlightening mankind in a know- 
ledge of his Son, but such as are perfectly in accord with the 
principles on which his natural government is conducted. ‘This 
is a truth which it is most important to demonstrate ; our only 
evidence for knowing that the author of Christianity, is one and 
the same being as he to whom we owe our existence, (and to 
whom alone our allegiance is due,) consists in the correspondence 
which we observe between the principles which he has im- 
planted in our nature and those which he has revealed to us by 
his Son; did we find them in opposition to each other, it would 
not indeed follow that the facts related in the Gospel were 
untrue, but it would certainly be impossible to identify the 
Author of our religion with the Author of nature. In Hlustra- 
tion of this important consideration, our author justly remarks, 
that, 


“ In the case of heathen converts, many in the first age were 
converted an baptized with speed, in great numbers, and with ex- 
traordinary effusions of the Spirit, suited to those days, when they 
who carried out the tidings of salvation were passing rapidly from 
place to place. ‘They put their seal therefore to such as pressed 
into the fold; and in due time they settled a fixed Minist 
among them: and then we find that the standing means and ordi- 
nary course were every where established, together with the gradual 
methods of instruction and proficiency. These rules of prudence 
and propriety, from the earliest years of life to the latest moments 
of its course, adapt themselves to the growth of man; they take up 
the child from the font of baptism; they form his first accents to the 
rudiments of saving knowledge, and the word of prayer; and yet 
they look for no more from the child, than consists with childish 
years, however seasoned with that Grace which accompanies in 
every stage of access or proficiency the grant of pardon, and the 
privileges of adoption.”’ P. 23, 


Our author then points out the very different circumstances in 
which those are placed to whom the Gospel is now preached, 
compared with that of those to whom it was originally revealed, 


“ Can we think that the language which so well expressed the 
first translation of the first converts to another household, from that 
in which they had their nurture, is better suited to the Christian 
Penitent in these days?. That adoption in the first age o the 
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ye pe constituted a complete estrangement from all former kin- 
and connections; it invested men with the name and privilege 
of another family; all which considerations, her with the 
phrase expressing them, had long been familiar to the Jewish people 
and their proselytes. Can we think that such terms, which are still 
applied with much significance to the first reception at the font of 
baptism, are as proper at this day to signify the conversion from the 
ways of sin and error in the case of those who have long been mem- 
bers of the Christian household; who return from evil courses as 
fadlty children, not as strangers?” P, 28. 


But we have said enough and extracted enough for the pur- 
pose of conveying to our readers, a tolerable idea of the nature 
and nierits of the Charge before us ; we cannot however resist a 
temptation to make one extract more; it forms our author's 
conclusion and shall form ours. 


« The great truths of our redemption in Christ Jesus, who took 
our.nature witha voluntary condescension, that in him it might re- 
cover its integrity, and that from him, as a new head, every gracious 
influence might descend; the atonement made by him who gave 
himself, even to death, as a sacrifice for sin, that God might be just, 
and yet upon that ground of sufficient satisfaction, might justify 
those who had no other plea before him, but stood convinced of sin ; 
the great privilege of access to the Father, through the Son, and by 
the Holy Ghost; the promise of acquittal and acceptance for Christ’s 
only sake; the known terms of the Christian Covenant; the grace 
and blessings which accompany the settled ordinances of the Chris- 
tian Church; the needful influence, and the quickening and effec- 
tual succour of the Holy Spirit, to enable men who before were 
maimed and enfeebled, to arise and to go forward with every prospect 
and assurance of a glad reception on the borders of an happier 
scene; the rejection of all pleas of merit, together with the proud 
sufficiency of human reason, whatever may be the comparative de- 
grees of understanding, or of moral worth among men; these 
things, my Reverend Brethren, result so plainly and so readily 
from the several poimts which have been touched, that I have no 
fear that 1 shall be thought to have taken narrow views of our com 
mon creed and bounden duty. Happy were it could we be con- 
tented with embarking in more curious disquisitions, and returning 
yet again to restless and interminable questions. 

“ To consider what our Blessed Saviour required of those to 
whom he made the tender of salvation, and what he declares will 
be required at the great day of account, in which eminent particu- 
lars there is the most exact conformity in what was spoken by our 
Lord; to regard what we may ex with certainty in the wey of 
furtherunce and succour, if we will be true to our own interests im 
the day of trial ; or, on the other hand to weigh well what our de- 
— been from the path of duty ; what-our failures, out 
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misdeeds, our neglects, and to turn to a forgiving Father with a 
timely and a true repentance ; these I conceive to be the proper ob- 
jects of the Christinn Candidate, ‘I hey will not lead him to con- 
found what was applicable to the first ra ofconversion, with what 
belongs to the settled state of Christianity; nor to look in ordinary 
cases tor some new work of grace, subject to new tests, and distinct 
from that which is first pledged with every promise of encrease for 
the dutiful, and of renewal for the humble penitent; nor will 
incline him to think, that the benefits of the Gospel are not desi 

for all that are brought within its pale, who do not cancel their own 
privilege, or forego their own hope.” P. $1.” 


We shall not weaken the impression of this laminous abstract 
of the Christian's faith and of the Christian’s hope, by any 
remarks of ours; but leave it to produce upon the minds of our 
readers that respect for the talents and piety of its author, which 
any praises of ours, would very imperfectly create. 


~~ 





em 


Arr. XT. Ilustrations of English Philolozy. By Charles 
Richardson, Esq. 4to. tl. 3s, pp. 292. Gale and Femuer. 
1815. 


Ant. XII. Philosophic Etymology, or Rational Grammar. 
By James Gilchrist. 8vo. 3s. pp. 269. Hunter. 1816. . 


THOUGH much has been said of the power of etymology to 
dispel the mists of metaphysical imposture, we. have, as. yet, 
had no proof of its efficacy. Horne Tooke imdulged in mag- 
nificent prouuises of the wouders to be wrought by the employ- 
ment of this new gnstrument im the mvestgation of truth, and 
his followers have held the same language. Yet, as far as we 
can collect from his writings, Horne ‘Tooke -+himself did not 
clearly apprebend in what manner this instrument should be.em- 
ployed. He talks deed of removing the rubbish, which lis 
precursors had heaped together, auc of Jaymg the foundation 
for future philosophers; but we aay rest assured, that, had 
he found himself able to raise the superstructure, he would not 
have wanted motives to prompt him to the attempt. But, what- 
ever the penetrating mind of Horne Tooke might have effected, 
if the power lies in the mstrument itself, others of anferior abi- 
lity may employ it with success, if not with the skill of a,master. 
As Bacon observes, (we quote from memory,) it requires the 
strength of a man to draw the long bow; -but a child may ma- 
nage the cross bow. At. present, lowever, nothing > 
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done, and it must either be allowed that nothing can be done, 
we meanin the vestigation of trath, by the assistance of etys 
mology, or it must be admitted, to the honour of Horne Tooke, 
that jt js like the bow of Ulysses, which none but himself could 
draw. Home Tooke promised, that if a long twilight was al- 
lowed him, be wonld apply his principles to the different sys- 
tems of metaphysical imposture. A long twilight was allowed 
him, hy yas left behind him, as far as we have heard, no 
tusces of his.promised attempt. Whether he made the attempt 
or not, as far as our knowledge extends, is uncertain. If he 
did, without wishing to detract from his well-earned fame, we 
uvay conclude, that his success did not answer his expectations. 
But, if we question the efficacy of etymology in dispelling the 
mists of metaphysical imposttre, we are also confident that the 
employment of such an instrument is needless. 

But though we think the benefits of etymology in the inves 
tigation of truth haye been rdicuously exaggerated, we are far 
from denying ats wulity in promoting accuracy, both of thouglit 
and of expression. The mee of the primitive meaning 
of a word 1s a clue to enable us to ascertain its exact import 
wm the different appheations of it, and will prevent our assigning, 
as has frequently been done, contradictory meanings to the seme 
word. We do not fear that this new instrument of philosophy 
can effect any portentous change in our philosophical specula- 
tions. We are not so keen sighted as to discern the danger of 
illustrating the phenomena of mind by terms drawn from images 
of sense.. We do not see the necessity of continually varya 
these images, that the impression they make may be the slighter, 
or of using such terms as have outlived their etymology, and 
on that. account a ch to the nature of algebraic signs. We 
agree with Horne Tooke, that we have, and can have, no way of 
expressing the acts and operations of the mind, but by the same 
words by which we express some supposed corresponding act or 
operation of the body, and that no error can arise from this neces- 
sity. When, for imstance, we express a moderate desire for any 
thing, by saying, that we jnchine to it, will any ane thence image, 
that there is a similarity between a bending of the body and an w- 
clivation of the mind? We take it for granted, that Mr, Stewart 
is acquamted with Berkeley's Analyst; and we will take the i 
berty of reminding him, that the language of Algebra has some- 
times been a cover for sheer nonsense, as Berkeley has proved. 
We cannot help thinking, with deference be it spoken, that the 
Jearned Professor, in some of his mose subtle disquisitions, has 
sometimes became the dupe te own main; apd as 
the cu lusned ge ma had talked prose all his life, without 
being awase of it, so the learned Professor has now and then 


writter 
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written something very precipitately, when he has léast sud: 
pected it. ‘That we may not be accused of bringing cliarged 
without proof, we shall, im a proper place, give our readerssuch 
samples as Mr, Richardson has selected, of the learned 'Pfo- 
fessor’s aberrations from sound philosophy. We are not of ‘the 
iuitiber of those who would altogether banish Saas Wai 
the regions of philosophy. We can petceive theit get fa- 
miliarizing what is difficult, and in illustrating What is ure. 
He, indeed, who should try to make them run on all fours; and 
hold good in every particular, would soon perceive the absitr- 
dity of his attempt. But they serve well gh to illustrate, 
what they are meant to illustrate, and we consider those terms 
approaching to the nature of algebraic signs, which are such fa- 
vourites with Professor Stewart, as useful to those only who 
would escape confutation by becoming unintelligible. Indeed 
Mr. Stewart sometimes expresses such a dread of the in- 
fluence of sensible images over the mind, tliat he réminds us of 
Martinus Scriblerus, whose mind was so immersed an mattef, 
that, in thinking of a lord-mayor, he could not, for the life of 
him, divest bis worship of the insignia of bis office. We have been 
led to these observations by the perusal of the books, which we 
shall procéed ‘to review, mg with that which is first in 
merit, the Illustrations of English Philology, by Mr. Richardson. 

The first Letter contains a plan of Dr. Johnson's Dictionary, 
an analysis of the grammatical principles of the Diversions of 
Purley, together with a ctitical examination of the fotmer: 
'Thesé are Subjects ‘so familiar to the learned reader, ‘that he 
may almost anticipate any observations wé may have ‘to -offer. 
However opmious may differ as to Horne Tooke, asa metas 
physician, he is almost universally allowed, ‘by al! wito aré ¢om- 
petent to forth a jlidgtiient on fie sitbject, to tive’ been ‘the first 
grammarian,not of his age and country merely, ‘but of any age, afd 
of any zeuntry. He has thrown more light upon the theory of 






language, than all his learned aud taborious précursors together. 
caver nid Spans ee Benn t : ect; ave por 
ceived the palpable faults of Johnson's “Dictionary, “A v 
begin from the impulse of ‘necessity, ‘and conducted under 
patronage of booksellers, was not possess the accus 
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the critical examination of his Dictionary; that he ‘may judge 
how little the plan and execution of it agree. 


“* ¢ To ARnIvVE, v. xn. (arriver, Fr. to come on shore.) 

** «1, To come to any place by water.’ | 

*« In the first place, he has not performed his promise, ‘ to.shew, 
when a word is borrowed from the French, whence the French is 
apparently derived,’ 

** In the second place, ‘ To come on shore,’ and * To come fo 
any place by water,’ are not one and the same thing, as many an 
unfortunate being has wretcliedly experienced. 

“ Tn the thitd place, take his example: and you will find that it 
is of one, whodid not ‘ come to any place by water;’ but who 





; actually .'id come to water by land. 
’ ** « At length arriving on the banks of Nile, 
. Wearied with length of days, and worn with toil, 
1c She laid her down. +--+ .e++eee.? Drypen. 
a This poor wearied being was no other than Io, niiens juvence, whom 
Ls Juno 
re oe eee Profugam per totum terruit orbem. 
* Witimus immenso restabas, Nile, labori. 
ft Quem simul ac tetigit, positisque in margine ripz 
0 ay Procubuit genibus.”  P. 11. : 
an «« By the Plan we perceive that the metaphorical sense was always 
av et to be distinguished ‘from the primitive; and of course we 
fh nav infer, each was to be supported by-distinct and proper exam- 
ie ples. Not so in the Dictionary—There he tells us, that ‘ A Mite 
ae ¢ a small insect found in cheese or corn: and for example we 
ate fiad, * Virginity breeds mites.’ Blanket, he also informs us, means 
die * A woollen cover, soft and loosely woven, spread commonly upoa 
vh a bed, over the linen sheet, for the procurementiof warmth.’ And 
W this is his first example : | 
Bie _ Nor Heaven peer through the blanket of the dark 
4 ~ Fo cry, Hold, hold!” P. 13S. 
nig _ ©The rigour of interpretative lexicography, (says Johnson) 
is requires that the explanation, arid the word explained should be 
4 recipfocal.’’ Obey this rule, in your use of his Dictionary, and 
ah Aas succces is ensured. I will give you an instance :—That stum- 
sar ing-block to all keen metaphysicians, the word Causz. | 


¥ 4¢#°% Cause is that which produces or effects any thing.’ 
t « To effect is—* To produce as a Cause.’ 
“« To produce is—* To cause.’ : 
, Substituting the explanations for the words explained :— 
* ¢ A Cause is, that which causes er causes a3 a cause—any 
thing.” P, Ld. 
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Those of our readers, who may wish for further instances :of 
Johnson's prowess as a lexicographer, we must refer te the eri- 
tical examination, where they will find abundant gratification for 
their laughter, or their spleen. 

The fiuits of Mr. ‘Todd's employment will be fotind, as he 
asserts, “if an abundaut supply of words,’ which have bees 
hitherto omitted; In a rectification of many, which etymology, 
in particular requires, and in exemplifying several which are 
without illustration.” By the adoption of appellatives, derived 
from proper names, he has much enlarged the bulk of his work, 
But, we sball acquaint the reader with his explanations, of which 


we shall lay betore him the samples, which our aather hag. 
selected. . 


* ANTINOMIAN, 2.8 One of the sect called Antinomianism. 
‘“ ANTINOMIANISM, 2. 5. The tenets of those who are called 
Antinomians. See ANTINOMIAN. 

“ Arian, n.s. One of the sect of Arius, who denies that Christ 
r °° is the eternal God *. , , 
/* ARIANISM, x. Ss The heresy or sect of Arius, 

“ ARMINIAN, 2.5. He who supports the tenets of Arminius, 

*“ ARMINIANISM, 2. Ss. The tenets of Arminius.’ P. 236. 


The reader will not feel much gratitude for explanations, which 
leave the subject just where they found it. | : 
Our author in his third Letter, in vindicating Horne Tooke 
treats this philosopher with little ceremony, but if the law of re- 
taliation be in force, with quite as much as he deserves. Stew- 
art might have known from experience +, that the followers. of 
Locke are not wont to, “ strike soft in, battle,” and his bostility 
agaiust their master has been too undisguised for him to hope 
for quarter. Experience, however, has not cured: him. of /his 
temerity, and he has at length received severe: castigution :from 
the pen of Mr. Richardson. When we find Professor Stewart 
expressing his opinion of those, whose metaphysical notions are 
at variance with his own, though we discover much of the lan- 
guage of candour, we are inclived to thik that candour itself is 
sometimes forgotten by him. Our author has clearly shewn, 
that the objections which he has brougtit against Horne Fooke’s 
speculations, generally proceed from a misstatement of his opi+ 
nions; thetgt he, at the same time, does him the justi¢e to 
suppose, that his misstatements proceed from misconception. 
We shall give an instanée of his misstatement : mart 


“ In the first place, then, Mr. Stewart declares, ‘ That it is @ 
leading inference, drawn by Mr..Tooke himeelf, that the comthoh 


~~ ’ 
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* “ Are Socinians and Deists—Arians?” 
% See Ludlam’s Essays. 
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arrangements of the parts of speech inthe writings of Grammarians 
being inaccurate and unphilosophical, must contribute greatly to 
retard the progress of students in the acquisition of particular lan- 
guages *,’ 

“In. what part of Mr. Tooke’s writings this inference has been 
detected by Mr. Stewart, I am wholly unable to discover; ‘but 
several passages present themselves to my recollection, which con- 
vey, as I understand them, a meaning directly the reverse. And 
these passages I produce.— 

“« ScHuLTeNs * condenms the subdivision of particles irito declin- 
able and undeclinable, and proposes to divide them into separate and 
inseparable. In my opinion, neither of these distributions is blame- 
able in the grammar of a particular language, whose object is only te 
assist a learner of that language ; but the one subdivision js just as 
unphilosophical as the other +.’ 

* Thus clearly does he distinguish between those distributions 





’ and arrangements, which may be adopted in a particular language 
‘hs to aid the memory of the learner, and the philosophical distribution 
Pi of language in genéral. 

re ** Again :—Mr. Tooke admits, that, § to the pedagogue indeed, 
ae who must net trouble children about the corruption of words, the 
at i distinctions of prepositions and conjunctions may be useful enough, 
m * (on account of the cases which they govern, when applied to words, . 


a and which they do not govern when applied to sentences,) and for 
dhe | some such reason, perhaps, both this and many other distinctions 
+4 were at first introduced, Nor would they have causéd any mischief 
‘ or confusion, if the philosopher had not adopted these distinctions ; 


ah taken them for real difftrences in iialure, Or in the operations of the 
he se human mind ; and then attempted to account for what he did net 
§ . understand, And thus the granmatist has misled the gratntnarian, 
fe and both of them the philosopher $f." PB, 252: 

of One source of Mr. Stewart's apprchension proceeds from the 
i effect which etymvlogical enquiries may have upon style. 
Professor, we think we may assert with coufidence, is not a little 
4 satished with the graces of his own style, more particularly with 
4 its freedom from imeongruous metaphors, But he. seems to be 
a in dread, lest, by sifting words ull their primitive, meanings are 
i obtained, we shall at length make it impossible to avoid incon- 
tf gruous metaphors, aud that thus a prime excellence of style w i 
1, be placed out of our reach. Mr. pia at ridicules his fears 


with considerable wit, and recommends to him, as. the most 
useful quality of. style, “ intelligibility.” He well describes the 
confusion we feel trom the perusal of some of the more subile 
disquisitions of the Professor, aud supports his remarks by appo 





site instanées. " ra 
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i wo Philosophical Fssays, p. 173.” ; 
Py + “ Diversions of Purley, Vol. I. p: 244.7 
~ “ Ibid. p, 327," 
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« Dr. Reid defines judgment to be ‘ An act of the mind by which 
ene thing is affirmed or denied of another.’ He thenadmits, ‘ That 
this aférmation er denial is not essential.’ ; 

“ This definition, however, Mr. Stewart * pronounces, to 
‘ concise and perspicuous, notwithstanding this imperfection.’ . The 
conciseness and perspicuity of a definition, which is admitted to 
contain only that which is not essential; concise indeed, for it 
omits all that it ought to express, and perspicuous, inasmuch it 
explains nothing at all. These, surely, cannot be the precise 
nations which Dr. Reid and Mr, Stewart ‘ annex to their phra- 
scology. 

‘« Again <-—Mr, Stewart asserts, that ‘it is impossible to con- 
ccive either an intelligent or an active being to exist,’ without a 
beligf of personal identity. p. 53. ? 

“ Yet—‘ it (i.e. each, identity) forms an object of knowledge 
to a metaphysician.’ p. 54. 

“ Yet again :—* It is not to the metaphysician alone that the ideas 
of identity and personality ave familiar,’ p. 55, 

“ To discover what Mr, Stewart really means would ‘ dizzy the 
arithmetick of memory,’ and in my exertions to acquire a concep- 
tion of his meaning, I have found myself in the srelicanseak of the 
poor clown:—‘ Marry, now I can tell; mass, 2 cannot tell.’” P. 264. 


Many consider Dugald Stewart as formed rather for a rhketo- 
rician than a philosopher, but even in the former character, he 
may be reminded of an observation of Cicero, that whoever 
wishes to be admired, should first study to be understood. 
Horne Tooke could scarcely have met with an abler advocate 
than Mr. Richardson ; and the admirers of the Philologist would 
be further gratified, if, mstead of a letter, he would favour them 
with a work of legitimate length upon the same argument. 

We nist now proceed, (were we to use the word descend, 
it would be more germain to the purpose) to Mr. Gilchrist, a 
writer of a very different stamp: a writer, who sets criticism at 
defiance, and who, wrapt in an impenetrable hide of self-sufli- 
ciency, as far as personal feelings are concerned, may do. it 
With impunity. Al he asks for bis book is that it may be rige- 
rously examined, well and truly tried. Yet even this request, 
reasonable as it may seem, we cannot, in justice to our readers, 
grant. A full examination of his work would occupy more 
room than its merits can claim. He tells us that he wrote every 
word of the present work within the space of five weeks, in the 
midst of many inconveniences, interruptions, and diswactione. 
‘Jo lessen ovr wonder at bis celerity of composition, he assures 
ns, 
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“ That, though it may take much time and labour to construct 
dabyrinths and Babel systems, yet the energy of original. thinki 
can easily aud speedily create the chaos of learned» absurdity into 
light mos shmplicity, order and utility.” | 


_ To give our readers some knowledge of the style and manner 
in which the work is written, the following extract. taken at 
random, will probably content them. oi sae 


“ Neither wit nor reasoning from an humble, self-taught thinker, 
may have any influence on the disciples of tradition, precedent 
and authority ; but they must reverence the opinions—they must 
tremble before the awful majesty of the creator of ‘philosophy. 
Bacon was aware of college canting and raving about ancient Jearn- 
ing ; bat Bacon was bold to say, in the face of the classi¢al multi- 
tude, that ‘ The stream of time has floited down to us the light 
and mg: and sunk the weighty and solid parts of ancient learn. 
ing.” We have plenty ofthe exquisite, light, delicate, pretty, soft, 
smooth, cobwebs, arid silken, fine-spun nothings of the literary in- 
sects that swarmed in the evening of Grecian and Roman jntellect ; 
when freedom, independence, originality, manly thinking, fecling 
and acting had departed, leaving behind & poor, duit, bereils, imita- 
‘tive, theatric sct of aftificial creatures, strutting about the stage of 
life in pompous insignificance ; adjusting the ritual of classical idola. 
try and the ceremonial of classical fashion; or lolling out. their 
tongues about learning and taste in absohute fatuity, : 

“© We have dadyrinthian and Babylonish masses, and multitudes 
ef works made in Greece and Rowe after the period of the Resto- 
ration ;—histories, (for literature fs wonderfully narrative in her old 
age) biographies, systems of rhetoric, grammar and logic ; criti¢al 
‘dissertations on mole hillocks, butterflies, mites and animalcule; 

oesies of all sorts and sizes—some of them as large as the White 
Doe of Roylstone ; others as minutely elegant as the composition of 
Dugald Stewart, or the ae of his admirer and worthy dis- 
ciple the Editor of the Examiner; common-place books without 
number, and cyclopeedias of as numerous compartments and mighty 
magnitude as the labyrinths of Egypt and.tower of Babel, But 
amidst all this waste of intellectual riches, paper and ink, where are 
the few rare authors that wrote befpre the izue taste and the true 


manner were established?) Where are those deep, dangerous-think- 


were mortal and perished, because they were never consecrated 
deified. Only such sound orthodox philosophers’ as Plato, Ati 
totle and their disciple Cicero, were’ y of being put on the ca- 
tholie talendar and of occupying the temple of fame.’ Thanks te 
the art of printing, that our literature has not shared the same fate ; 
else al] the lights and intellectual jeweis of Bacon had been extin- 
guished and buried under the rubbish—the chati—the straw—the 
very ordureand clumsy hoofs of the serowm pecus,  - 

*t Yhe appropriateness to my present purpose of the following 

quotation, 


ing men the Democrituses, the Bacon’, and the Hi * They 
Atle- 
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quotation, from the philosopher of philosophers is so evident as‘to 
require BO, Comment: ‘ We plainly perceive, (says Bacon) that the 
sciences will not be considerably advanced, till men shall be made 
thoroughly acquainted with the proper characters and merits of 
those ancient and modern philosophers they so much admire. The 
present design is, therefore, to deal roundly, and fix a mark on such 
pretended philosophers as we take to have been more fabulous than 
the poets ; debauchers of men’s minds and falsifiers of the works of 
nature ; atl to make as free with that degenerate, servile tribe, their 
followers, flatterers, and the hireliugs who corrupt mankind for 
gain, And we shall take the liberty to cite each of them by name ; 
lest, as their authority is so great, we should be apprehended o 

to act a part ; and under celour, side with some or other of them; 
since they cherish such violent disputes and animosities among 
themselves. 

« * Let Aristotle first appear ; whom we charge 1. with abomina- 
ble sophistry; 2. useless subtility; and 3. a vile sporting with 
words. Nay, when men by any accident, as by a favourable gale, 
arrived at any truth and there cast anchor ; this man had the assur- 
ance to fetter the mind with the heaviest irons ; and composing a 
certain art of madness, enslaved mankind with words.. [This is 
what Cant and Dugald Stewart would fain accomplish.]’ P. 209. 


Those who may have the curiosity to acquaint themselves 
with his system, we must refer to the book itself. It seems to 
us to be chiefly supported by sturdy assumptions, in which,. if 
the reader does not acquiesce, there is at once an end of the 
matter. All authors, except the few who chance to be his fa- 
vourites, he treats with ibe most affected airs of superiority and 
contempt, We believe the only writer, with whom he is per- 
fectly satisfied, is himself; and, we think, if we had it in our 
power, it would be almost cruel to disturb him im this self- 
satisfaction, as he is not a writer likely to iucur the least danger 
of beimg intoxicated by the plaudits of others. Mr. Gilchrist 
wust have the goodness to excuse our not taking notice of ‘his 
system. He fancies that his work from its boldness and origi- 
nality will ex¢ite many angry passions in his reviewers. But we 
beg leave to question whether we are quite so irritable as au- 
thors are reputed to be. At least in the perusal of Mr. Gil- 
christ’s work, we have sometimes felt inclined to langh, some- 
times; perhaps, lo our shane be. it acknowledged, to slumber ; 
but we can say with truth, that jn the perusal of his perform- 
ance, as far. as. we have. perused it, we have not felt one spark 
of guimosity. Me. Gilchrist should remember that to excite 
anger, something more than the mere: intention is necessary. 
Perhaps custom say have made us reviewers callous. Per- 
haps—but we will leave it to Mr. Gilchiist to sdlve the problem 
ef our difference in whatever way may be most soothing to hus 
Ff feelings. 


V@k. VIII. ocToEFrR, 1817. 
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feelings. If we ever ave provoked, it is where we meet with an 
author, too frivolous for sober criticism, and too dull for raillery, 
Mr. Gilchrist is not a writer of this stamp ; and though we must 
beg leave to wave the examination of his theory, we do not de- 
spair of finding something in him that may amuse our readers, 
We proceed to give some notion of Mr. Gilehrist’s taste. ‘That 
we may not be accused of misrepresentation, we will give it, 
pretty nearly, in his own words. 


‘* Twenty times,” says he, * have I attempted to read the 
writings of Addison, but I could never succeed in getting through 
a single volume. I did get twice through Virgil, by the gracious 
aid of an etymological motive ; but 1 believe twenty spewecs 
motives would not drag me through the volumes of Addison ; and 
I declare, upon my honour and conscience as an author, that I 
would rather fairly eat them up, and digest them down, (all sav- 
ing and excepting the boards) than give them my precious days 
and nights.” 


Indeed Mr. Gilchrist has no need to give his attention to the 
perusal of models of stsle, or to burden bis memory with a 
multiplicity of rules, since he has found out one infallible direc- 
tion to good composition. His rule 1s this, let the composer 
constantly endeavour to express his meavig in as few words as 
possible. Would to heaven Mr. Gilchrist had bethought him- 
self of this golden rule, before he had written the book before 
us, his two hundred and sixty-nme pages might then have shrunk 
into halia dozen. Since, however, Mr. Gudehrist is convinced 
of the usetulness of all subordmate rules of composition, why 
not say at once, whatever you write, let it be written im the best 
manner possible. ‘This would be less exceptionable even than 
the rule he has given. For to that rule, may be applied the ob- 
jection of Horace, “ Brevis esse laboro, obscurus tio.” But to 
the rule we bave suggested, there can be no possible abjection, 
unless perhaps some person determined to cavil, should say that 
it bears too near a resemblance to the rule which is given to 
children for catching sparrows, by first placing salt upon their 
tails. itis manifest that Mr. Gilchrist thinks himself an origi 
nal, and, perhaps, in some respects, his claims to originality 
wnay be indisputable. But, with regard to affairs of taste, we 
think we cuu give him proof, and that historical proof, that 
there is uothing new under the sun. The prototype of James 
Gilchrist was a certain Abbé Longuerne. Here followeth bis 
pinion of the great Father of Poetry, old Homer. Jortin’ 
Life of Erasmus, vol, ii. p. 28. 


“ There are two books upon Homer, which I esteem more thas 
Homer himself, The first is the Antiquitates Homerice of Fel- 
thias, wherein he hath extracted from Homer all that relates te 
manners and customs. The second is Homeri Gnomologia by 

Duporé- 
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Dyport. With these two books we have all that is useful in 
Homer, without the fatigue of going through his Canterbury 
Tales.”” 

With this quotation we shall bid Mr. Gilchrist farewell; hop- 
ing that should etymology ever again induce him to wade through , 


Virgil, he will recollect that there is such a book as the Clavis 
Virgiliana. 





Art. XIII. The Naiad: a Vale. With other Poems. pp. 63. 
‘Taylor and Hessey. 1810. 


THIS is really a pleasing little poem; the story of it is taste- 
fully chosen, and told with lightness; the descriptions which it 
contains are given im a wild and fancifal manner, and in a versifi- 
cation which, though unequal, is upon the whole agreeably 
tuned. We could indeed wish that these merits were not. so 
often thrown into the shade, by prettynesses, and simplenesses, 
and sillinesses, and all those other childish affectations, which 
the imitators of Mr. Wordsworth are so apt to suppose insepar 
rable from the other qualities of his poetry; and, but that the 
present is, we Imagine, our poet's first appearance before our 
tribunal, we should perhaps feel disposed to be less lenient than 
we intend to be. We should be sorry to discourage au author of 
promise, even though his merits may possibly be only of a subs 
ordinate quality; more especially when, as in the present in- 
stance, his faults are not inherent in his genius, but merely the 
accidental fruits of having injudiciously chosen his model. We 
do not mean to say, generally, that “Mr. Wordsworth is an tm- 
proper model of poetry; though unquestionably he will be found 
i very dangerous one; We only mean, that when a writer is in- 
duegd to model his compositions upon those of another, he 
should select one whose genius is cast in a mould similar to his 
own. To emulate a writer, simply because we admire him, is a 
‘ery unsafe proceeding. Nothing can be more natuyal than to 
feel admiration for the beautiful qualities of Mr. Wordsworth’s 
mind, and nothing more easy than to imitate the occasional 
childishness and affectation of bis manner; but a Berson must 
not suppose himself like Alexander, merely because he can walk 
with his neck awry. Our author's genius is as distinct from 
Mr. Wordsworth’s as is well conceivable ; lightness and playful- 
ness of fancy are the qualities which he shot d principally culti- 
vate, as thev seem to be those which are most within his reach ; 
aud these qualities, we should imagine, may be studied almost 
aay where, rather than in the “ Lyrical Ballads.” But this is 
Set the place for a critical dissertation. 
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The poem professes to be founded upon an old Seotc! ballad, 
which the author procured from a young gitl of Galloway, who 
delighted in treasuring up the legendary songs of her country. 
As our author says so, we concludé this to be the fact; but the 
subject of the tale is so exactly similar to that of Goeth’s “ Fisher- 
mau,” that we can hardly keep ourselves from suspecting the 
* young girl of Galloway” and the “ German Baron of Weimar" 
to be, what one cannot easily understand how two such dissi- 
milar characters should be, one and the same person. How- 
ever this be, we have no right to accuse our author of plagiarism, 
for he himself points out the coincideace. 


“ One of the ballads of Goéthe, called ¢ the Fisherman,’ is very 
similar in its incidents to it: Madame de Stael, in her eloquent 
work on Germany, thus describes it. * A poor man, on a summer 
evening, seats himself on the bank of a river, and as he throws in his 
line, contemplates the clear and liquid tide which gently flows and 
bathes his naked fect. The nymph of the stream invites him ta 
plunge himself into it; she describes to him the delightful freshness 
of the water during the heat of summer, the pleasure which the sur 
takes in cooling itself at night in the sea, the calmness of the moos. 
when its rays repese and sleep on the bosom of the stream: a 
length the fisherman attracted, seduced, drawn on, advances near 
the nymph, and for ever disappears.’ ”’ WP. viii. 


Except that the “ Fisberman” is changed into a young and 
handsome braon, riding along the banks of the stream, attended 
by a page, on his way to meet his beautiful bride, who is sup- 
posed to be waiting his arrival with all the preparations of music 
and daucing, the above extract will at once put our readers in 
possession of the sum and substance of the poem which we are 
now desirous of making them acquainted with. 

The following lines, descriptive of the scenery through which 
the road of Lord Hubert and his page lay, are pleasing, in 
apite of the conceits and affectations with which they are 
sprinkled. We shall just note the particular expressions we al: 
lude to by italics, ip order to let our readers perceive the natwe 
ef the faults we before animadverted upon. 


« *Twas autumn-tide,—-the eve was sweet, 
As mortal eye hath e'er beholden ; 
The grass look’d warm with sunny heat,— 
Perchance some fairy’s glowing fect 
Had lightly touch’d,-~and left it golden : 
A flower or two were shining yet ; 
The star of the daisy had not yet set,— 
It stidne from the turf to greet the air, 
Which tenderly came breathing there: 
Andin a brook, which lov'd to fret 
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‘Jer yellow sand and pebble bluc, 
The lily of the silvery hue 

All freshly dwelt, with white leaves wet. 

Away the sparkling water play’d, 

Through bending grass, and blessed flower ; 
Light, and delight seem’d all its dower : 

Away in merriment it stray’d,— 

Singing, and bearing, hour after hour, 

Pale, lovely splendour to the shade. 

Ye would have given your hearts to win 
A glimpse of that fair willow’d brook : 

The water lay glistening in each leafy nook, 

And the shadows fell green and thin. 

As the wind pass’d by—the willow trees, 

Which lov’d for aye on the wave to look, 
Kiss’d the pale stream,—but disturb’d and shook, 

They wept tears of light at the rude, rude breexe. 

At night, when all the planets were gprinkling 
Their little rays of lighten high, 

The busy brook with stars was twinkling,— 
And it seemed astreak of the living sky ; 
*Twas heavenly to walk in the autumn’s wind's sigh, 

And list te that brook’s lonely tinkling.” P. 2. 


The next specimen with which we intend to present our 
seaders, will form a continuation of that which we have already 
given; but it is, in point ef style, much less exceptionable. 


“ For a moment with pleasure his bridle hand shook, 
And the steed in its joy mock'd the wave on the brook, 
it play’d—and danced up for amoment—no more— 
Then gently glided on as before, 
Now forth they rode all silently, 
Beneath the broad and milky sky, 
They kept their couree by the water's edge, 
And listen’d at times to the oreeking sedge ; 
Or started from some rich fanciful dream, 
At the sullen plunge of the fish in the stream ; 
Then would they watch the circle bright,— 
The circle, silver’d by the moonlight,— 
Go widening, and shining, and trembling on, 
Till a wave leap’d up, and the ring was gone. 
Or the otter would cross before their eyes, 
And hide ia the bank where the deep nook lies; 
Or the ow] would call out through the silent air, 
With a mournful, and shvill, and tremulous,cry ; 
Or the hare from its form would start up and pass by ; 
And the watch-dog bay them hgre*and there. 
The leaves might be rustiled—the waves be curl’d— 
But no human foot appear’d outin the world.” P, 8. 
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The lines, in which ot author describes the rising of the 
Naiad from the stream, possess gréat merit; the picture which 
he presents to our imagination is fancifully conceived, and very 
poetically pated. ‘Lhe first eight or nine lines are feeble, bui 
the remainder of our extrect will, we are sure, afford pleasure. 


“ Lord Hubert look'd forth ;—say, what hath caught 
The lustre of his large dark eye? 

Is it the form he hath jow’d and sought ? 

Or is it some vision his fancy hath wrought? 
He cannot pass it by. 

It rises from the bank of the brook, 

And it comes along with an angel Jook ; 





at! Its vest is like snow, and its hand is as fair, 
: Its brow seems a mingling of sunbeam and air, 
And its eyes so meek, which the glad tear laves, 
Bak Are like stars beheld soften’d in summer waves; 
% The lily hath left a light on its feet, 
nie And the smile on its lip is passingly sweet ; 
py {t moves serene, but it treads not the earth ;— 
be’ Is it a lady of mortal birth ? 
-¢ Down o'er her shoulders her yellow hair flows, 
+ And her neck through its tresses divinely glows ; 
2. Calm in her hand a mirror she brings, 
4 t And she sleeks her loose locks, and gazes, and sings. 


“ THE NAIAD’S SONG. 


a “ ¢ My bower is in the hollow wave, 
- The water lily is my bed; 
The brightest pearls the rivers lave 
Are wreath’d around my breast and head, 


** The fish swims idly near my couch, 
And twinkling fins oft brush my brow ; 
And spirits mutely to me crouch, 
While waters softly o’cr them flow. 





‘* Then come thee to these arms of mine, 
And come thee to this bosom fair; 
And thou mid silver waves shalt twine 
The tresses of my silky hair, 


Be ‘¢ | have a ring of the river weed, 

| ’ Twas fasten’d with a spirit’s kiss ; 

, 1’ll wed thee in this moonlight mead,— 

; Ah! look not on my love amiss.’ ” P. 11. 


i As our author has succeeded so well in the lines descriptive of 
: the “ Sprite’s” introduction to our hero, possibly our readers will 
not be displeased to read our author's conception of the = 
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with which she tempted Lord Hubert to forget tis.cartlly bride 
and follow his new acquaintance under the wave, 


«© © Oh! come, and we will hurry now 
‘Yo a noble crystal pile ; 
Where the waters all o'er thee like music shall flow, 
Aud the lilies shall cluster around thy brow. 
We'll arise, my love ! when morning dew 
Is on the rose-leaf, soft and new; 
We’ll sit upon the tawny grass, 
And catch the west winds as they pass; 
And list the wild birds while they sing, 
And kiss to the water’s murmuring. 
Thou shalt gather a flower, and I will wear it; 
I'll find the wild bee's nest, and thou ghalt share it ; 
Thou shalt catch the bird, and come smiling to me, 
And I’]l clasp its wing, and kiss it for thee.’ ’’ P. 20. 


Lord Hubert would not appear to have been insensible to the 
charms of this poetical invitation; eur poet continues, 


“* She stept into the silver wave,— 
And sank, like the morning mist, from the eye ; 
Lerd Hubert paus’d with a misgiving sigh, 
And look’d on the water as on his grave. 
But a soften’d voice came sweet from the stream, 
Such sound doth a young lover hear in his dream ; 
It was lovely, and mellow’d, and tenderly hollow :— 
* Step on the wave, where sleeps the moon beam, 
Thou wilt sink secure through its delicate gleam, 
Follow, Lord Hubert !—follow !’ 
He started—pass'd on with a graceful mirth, 
And vanish’d at once from the placid earth. 


** The waters prattled sweetly, wildly, 

Still the moonlight kissed them mildly ; 

All sounds were mute, save the screech of the owl, 

And the otter’s plunge, and the watch-dog’s how] ; 

But from that cold moon’s setting, never 

Was seen Lord Hubert—he vanish’d for ever : 

And ne’er from the breaking of that young day 

Was seen the light form that had passed away.’’ P. 22. 


We cannot afford room for further extracts; indeed, consider- 
ing the shortness of the poem, and the modesty of its preten- 
sions, we think we have paid it no little compliment in extract- 
ing from it so largely. What remains to be told, may be said 
in a few words. The reader is taken to the castle of the father 
of Angelina (for such is the name of Lord Hubert’s intended 
bride) where of course both she and the guests wait in vain for 
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the bridegroom. He makes his appearance, however ; but it is 
not until all the guests have separated for the might; and then 
his appearance is wider somewhat unwelcome circumstances, 
His watery bride, we must suppose, bad. rather disappointed 
his expectations; for the very same night he returns to his earthly 
allegiance, and leaves his “noble chrystal pile,” in order to 
come and claim his original mistress. but however much the 
latter may have lamented her lover's fickleness, she would aot 
seem to think that the matter was at all mended by the proof he 
gives her of his posthumous fidelity. 


«* ¢ Thy arms around me press'd 
Like bands of ice upon my breast, 
Are fresh now from the chilling water, 
To me they come like silent slaughter? ’’ P. 31. 


We are sorry to end our extracts with such four notably absurd 
lines ; but our author has no reason to complain ; for we have 
overlooked many that would as little redound to his credit. 





Ant. XIV. 4 Picturesque Tour through France, Switzer- 
land, on the Banks of the Rhine, and through Part of the 
Netherlands, in the Year 1816. Svo. 379 pp. 12s. 
Mawman. 1817. 


WHEN we are in the humour for a little light reading, we can 
derive a certain degree of satisfaction from the journal of an 
honest cockney, even though the road through which he travels 
is as well known to us as that from London to Hounslow, and 
the objects which he describes as familiar as Brentford old 
Church, or the palace at Kew. Leta man write with fidelity 
and simplicity, and be cannot write much amiss ; he will afford, 
through the mediuns of his own observation, a means of recall- 
ing those of his reader. ‘To a man who has travelled much in 
his own country, Paterson’s Road Book is, occasionally, no un- 
entertaining companion, as the names of the towns, villages, 
seats, and inns, when placed in their proper succession, awaken 
a train also of associations which cannot be recalled without 
satisfaction. It is affectation only which wearies and disgusts 
the reader, not only by obtruding silly and impertinent observa- 
tions of its own, but by disturbing a more pleasing train of re- 

flections in others. 
The ground over which our author has travelled, is now suf- 
ficiently beaten, being little more than a cuckney’s continental 
circulte 
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circuit. From Calais to Paris, from thence to Lyons, Avignon, 
Nismes, and Marseilles, through Switzerland, and down the 
Rinne, through Aix la Chapelle, and Brussels, homeward, was 
the extent of the author’s peregrination. Stull the volume is 
neither without merit nor interest. To those who have not 
travelled, it gives a faithful account of what is to be seen; to 
those who intend to travel, it affords an excellent plan for their 
operations, to those who have tavelled, it will awaken many 
peasing recollections. ‘The route is, perhaps, the best which 
could have been taken. ; 

We shall pass over that part of the journal in which the author 
describes his route from, Calais to Puiis, as every Englishman is 
so well acquainted with it, that it ceases to be an object even of 
ordinary curiosity. We shall overtake our author at Moulins, in 
lis road to Lyons, , 


“ Moulins, which is situated in a delightful plain on the right 
bank of the Allier, is a better town than Nevers. Its population 
amounts to thirteen thousand two hundred persons. It is famed 
for the goodness of its climate. Here the Earl of Beverly has 
resided for thirteen years: having been a detenu he became an 
inhabitant by compulsion, and afterwards by choice. The cutlery 
which is manufactured here is the best in France ; but the best 1s 
not equal to that of this country. This town once possessed a 
magnificent castle, which is now in ruins. There is a fine bridge 
which deserves the attention of the traveller. In the Lyceum, 
which formerly constituted the convent of the Visitation, we beheld 
the magnificent monument which was erected over the remains of 
the gallant Henry Duke of Montmorency, who was beheaded at 
Toulouse on the 30th of October, 1632, in the reign of Louis XITI. 
Great interest was made to save his life, but, in addition to the 
crime of rebellion, he had offended the prime minister, Cardinal 
Richelieu, whose vengeance was implacable. ‘The execution of 
Montmorency took place at the foot of a marble statue of Henry 
IV. and the following verses were made upon his death:  ~ 


“ Ante patris statuam, nati implacabilis ira 
Accubui, indigna morte manuque cadens. 

[llorum ingemuit neuter mea fata videndo, 
Ora patris, nati pectora, marmor erant. 


“ Our next stage was to Bessay, through a country rich in Jand- 
scape, though generally flat, with occasional intervals of expanded 
prospect near the river Allier, which we had bad for some tiles on 
our right, but which was generally concealed from our view. At 
the distance of two miles from Varennes the road appreaches to 
the immediate vicinity of the Adier. ‘The scenery is extensive 
on both sides of the river, with hills stretching to the west till lost 
*b the distance, 
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“ The cultivation of the vine became more frequent after quit- 
ting Varennes; and there was no duninution in the beauty of the 
scenery. What added to the charm of the home views was the 
natural manner in which wild chesnut trees were scattered around. 
We seldom witnessed the growth of potatoes, and never of turnips. 
‘The soil was of the richest kind, of a reddish hue, between clay 
and sand, and many yards in depth. We constantly saw men 
ploughing with four oxen, two abreast; and the women and girls 
were assiduously knitting whilst tending flocks of sheep. From 
Nevers the people, who had more of the English industry as well 
as more of the same gravity of manners, were better clothed and 
seemed to be in rather more easy circumstances, but still poor, 
and bending under the weight of an oppressive taxation. The 
dress of the women, with hats formed in the shape of a boat, and 
petticoats shortened bebind, was fantastical ; but they were pretty, 
and no dress can spoil beauty. ‘The chateaus which attracted our 
observation exhibited visible traces of decay, and we seldom wit- 
nessed any attempts to counteract its effects by substantial repara- 
tion. The walnut-tree is much cultivated all the way from Paris; 
and the poplar seems to be the object of similar attention, though 
it is the least picturesque of all trees, and its want of beauty does 
not seem to be compensated by any extraordinary usefulness, 
except its quick growth and the beauty of its wood. 

*« Soon after our departure from Varennes we beheld from an 
eminence a little vale spread before us of great beauty, well clothed 
with wood and with projections of rock from the tops of the neigh- 
bouring hills, On our right we perceived Puy de Dome in the 
middle of a chain of mountains which we had indistinctly descried 
at a distance of more than sixty miles. Mount d*Or presented his 
snowy summit at the termination of the horizon. 

*« After travelling six miles we passed over a hill from whose 
summit we beheld upon the right the mountains of Auvergne, those 
of Forez in front, and a vast plain spreading on the left as far as the 
Loire. The soil around the hill is considered as the richest of the 
Bourbonnois, proofs of which are seen in the luxuriant growth of 
the wallnut-trecs. 

“* Saint-Gerand-le- Puy is exquisitely situated upon a swell. On 
leaving this place you behold some tine trees on the top of a hill 
close to the road, with an opening in the centre which would atiord 
a fit subject for the pencil of a Claude. Upon descending into 
the plain a great neglect of cultivation is exhibited in the extensive 
mosses or weeds that are spread over the surface of this luxuriant 
soil. Does not this want of cultivation, where all the circumstances 


‘are so favourable for its success, prove the insecurity of property 


and the oppressive weight of taxation ? 

* At La Palisse we ascended a high hill, from which we surveyed 
the town with its chateau and the country we had left. We now 
soon exchanged our scenes of soft landscape and exuberant beauty 
fer those of mountainous ruggedness and sterility. We were = 
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. 
with the resemblance of this scenery to that at Pickering in York- 
shire, and there was a round topped hill in the distance like Black 
Hamilton. We soon descended into a deep ravine, at the bottum 
of which in a wood is a good bridge of three arches. 

“ At Drotturier there is a most extensive prospect over the 
plains of the Allicr andthe Nievre, and bounded on every other 
side by a ‘grand crescent of mountains, amongst which towers pre- 
eminent the Puy de Dome at the distance of forty miles, which 
since we left Moulins had been constantly in sight. From this point 
we had a near view of huge rocks piled upon the highest points of 
the mountains in different directions, and forming an accumulation 
‘of wild solitudes of great variety and extent. 

‘¢ In the mqtiries which we made réspecting the numerous 
castles which we passed upon the road, we almost universally found 
that their proprietors had fallen victims to the fury of revolutionary 
vengeance. 

“ Just before reaching St. Martin d’Fstraur we crossed a 
mountain which forms a boundary between the departments of the 
Aliier and the Loire. From this point the eye may expatiate to 
an immense extent over the plains of Burgundy. ‘To the east 
and to the north mountains are descried melting in the distance; 
to the west those we had left behind us, and, still more remote, 
Mont Blanc in Switzerland. ‘A chateau upon this hill commands a 
prospect of prodigious magnificence and extent. No prospect in 
England would form a fit subject of comparison with this. 

“ La Pacauditre is composed of a few strageling houses; but 
there is a church and a chateau. At this spot the grape ripens 
not more than once in ten years. Here you descend immediately 
into the vale of the Loire, where the eye is again gratified by the 
fine verdare of the vine. 

* St, Germaine l’Espinasse has but few houses, though many 
fine mansions are conspicuous on all sides. Here too is a rich and 
expanded vale which formed an agrecable contrast with the rugged 
scenery we had just left. | 

“ Roanne is situated in an immense vale on the banks of the 
Loire, where it becomes navigable. Its streets are spacious and its 
houses well built. It has a playhouse and public baths, and ex- 
hibits the affluence, activity, and resourses of a commercial town. 
The neighbourhood presents the same cheerful prospect; and there 
are no dilapidated nor ruined chateaus. Here we could at last 
contemplate one part of France that had escaped the ravages of the 
revolution. 

“« After passing the Loire over a beautiful wooden bridge you 
proceed for two miles through a rich vale sprinkled with numerous 
fine mansions and houses. There are heights covered with wood 
on the left. As we entered the mountains we had a rapid stream, 
called the Phin, almost at our feet ; there were perpendicular rocks 
with trees shooting up their sides; here and there bold projections 
of red stone; sometimes the stream showed itself in a glare of light, 
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at others it was wholly obscured in a dense shade. Pretty vailefa 
were occasionally seen compressed between two mountains; and 
here and there the neighbouring heights dotted with houses burst 
upon the view. From an eminence near the top of a mountain we 
evjoyed a delightful view of the river winding below, 

‘** For the distance of more than thirty miles from Roanne we 
had a continued succession of mountain scenery. “She road which 
we traversed was carried along the side, over the top, or at the 
bottom of mountains. We were much impressed by the accumula- 
tion of such immense masses as we beheld crowded together on 
every side; nor were we a little surprised by the sight of corn 
growing at intervals upon their highest summits. ‘The mountains of 
darare possess, however, many good towns, some of which we 
passed through, and others we saw at short distances ; their inha- 
bitants seemed to be in a state of comfortable neatness, arising 
from the cotton manufactories. Here we remarked a more than 
usual freshness of complexion. This we believe always aitends 
extensive districts were humidity and verdure prevail.” P. 138. 


Lyons, Avignon, and Nismes occupy much of our author's 
attention, In the description of the first of these noble cities, 
he is not atall happy. He does not approximate it to the mind 
of the reader, he raises no image, he embodies no peculiar 
features. Nor can we compliment him much more upon his 
success at Avignon, his description of Vaucluse is. sadly tame. 
At Nismes his spirit revives, and we shall, with pleasure, pre- 
sent our readers with his interesting account of a city, whieb 
does not usually come within the compass of an ordinary tour. 


“ Tt was night when we reached Nimes; but on the following 
morning we rose with the sun and walked into the square, when 
how great was our surprise at bebolding on its western side the 
magnificent spectacle of a Roman Ampitheatre! We had hitherto 
seen no ancient remains at all comparable with this. The grand 
circle is still entire, and its imposing magnitude made an impression 
en the mind that will never be effaced. We stood in amazement 
at beholding its external circle, its pilasters, its columns, its porticos, 
its corridors, with nearly all its ornaments in a state of pertect pre- 
servation. Moderna architecture can present nothing to rival it in 
extent ef dimensions and durability of workmanship. It still stands 
as it was scen by the admiring eyes of those who lived seventeen 
centuries ago. Seay are the generations which have crumbled 
iuto dust since it was originally constructed: but it still possesses 
an interest in the mind of the spectator which has been augmented 
rather than diminished by the revolutions of ages. Though the 
shows of gladiators and the combats of wild beasts are no longer 
seen in its spacious circle, time has embedied with it the interest.of 
so many associations, that the contemplative spectator probably 
derives a much moze exquisite gratification from the. sight of its 
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ancient walls than was ever felt by the thousands and tens df thoit- 
sands who actually beheld the sumptuous parade of varied shows 
which the prodigality of imperial Rome supplied. 

“« There is a considerable space round the ampitheatre except or 
the eastern side, where it is deformed and almost impeded by the 
obstructien of mean and obscure houses. ‘The arena was cleared 
by the orders of Bonaparte of the rubbish and buildings by which 
it was encumbered, and if his intentions with respect to the theatre 
at Orange had been executed, France would have possessed two ef 
the most perfect monuments of this species of Roman architecture 
which are any where to be seen. 

“ We ranged in a sort of silent rapture over the different parts 
of this noble structure, and as we paced its arena, and reflected on 
the many barbarous sights which it once exhibited, we could not 
but be astonished that the same people should have united the 
opposite extremes of ferocity an 1 refinement. 

“ The admirable syminetry of this structure may be estimated 
from the following circumstance, that when we stood on the highest 
row of seats the depth of the arena appeared so great as to have a 
terrifying effect ; but when we stood in the arena itself, the ascent 
was so gentle and well graduated that the spectator at the top 
seemed in a position as completely fitted for the spectacle as he 
who was placed at the bottem. 

“ A slight notiow of the massy solidity of the structure may be 
formed when we mention that we beheld stones each of sixteen feet 
in length and nearly a yard in thickness laid over each other, and 
giving to the fabric the appearance of gigantic strength. The 
stones were not cemented by mortar, but bound together by cranype 
of brass. The structure is the exact model of the Coliseum as 
Rome. After having been long used for the combate of giadiators 
and wild beasts, it was converted into a fortress in the time of 
Clovis, and was surrounded by a foss; soldiers tents were erected 
against it, and the inclosure was filled with huts. Charles Martel 
attempted to destroy it by fire, and traces of the flames may still be 
seen. When Francis I. visited Nimes, be ordered the dilapidated 
buildines around the ampitheatre to be removed. ‘The arena, how- 
ever, reriained covered with mean huts till they were cleared away, 
7) has been mentioned, by the Emperor Napoleon. 

‘The Maison-carrée, which wi!l next engare our attention, is 
one of the most interesting curiosities at Nimes. We do not possess 
@ more perfect monument of Roman grandeur combined with ex- 
quisite taste. ‘his remarkable edifice has six columns in front, 
and eleven on its sides, reckoning the angular ones twice. Eight 
pillars are fixed in the wall on either side with only a slight projec- 
tion from the surface; the other three, as weil as those in front, are 
insulated with an open space between. Hence is formed a portico 
which is open on three sides and has a very agreeable effect. Each 
end is in exact harmony, and the whole mess of the structure is 
admirably coutrived, ay well ag the distribution of the we 
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‘* The columns are of the Corinthian order, of which the height 
is twenty-seven deet three inches and one quarter, and the diameter 
two feet nine inches. The capitals are decorated with olive leaves, 
in which great beauty is displayed, as well as in the ornaments of 
the entablature. ‘The proliles are perfect, and the cornice of the 
pediment forms a very rich frame. ‘The frieze is adorned throughout 
its whole length with foliage, which bears testimony to the skill and 
taste of some superior artist. ‘The length of this edifice is seventy- 
two feet, and the breadth thirty-six. The height is in proportion, 
‘the portico is ascended by twelve steps, and the only entrance is 
by a gate under the portico, the richness of which coincides with 
that which excites our admiration in the whole of the building. 

* About the twelfth century this edifice was employed as the 
town-house, when it became the property of an individual, and 
afterwards degenerated into a stable ; but in 1670 it was transferred 
to the Augustine monks, who converted it into a sanctuary. These 
holy fathers evinced their taste for antiquity in the exertions which 
they made to restore the pristine beauty of this interesting edifice. 
it was the wish of Colbert to have had it transported to Paris, but 
the artist whom he sent for the purpose found it impossible to exe- 
cute his commission without the total dilapidation of the structure. 
This fine specimen of ancient architecture occupies the centre-ot 
the principal part of Nimes, and it appears, trom the reign of 
Augustus, to whom it was dedicated by his adopted sons Caius and 
Lucius, to be at this day in almost precisely the same state in which 
it was left by the Romans. 

« The temple at this place, which according to prevailing opis 
nion, was consecrated to Diana is far from indicating its original 
destination. ‘She arcades are filled up, and we enter through one 
et them into a large basilica surrounded with a gallery. Here are 
sixteen colunins adorned with a fretted cornice, above which is the 
vaulted roof. ‘liis interior has twelve square niches, in which 
statues were formerly placed. 

“ The walls of this temple are formed of enormous stones united 
by cramps. ‘The capitals of the pillars are composite, highly en- 
riched and all differently designed ; and to whichever of the pagan 
divinities this temple might have been originally devoted, it must 
be confessed that it was a structure well adapted to blend devo- 
tional feeling with the taste for elegance. During.the middle ages 
this heathen temple became a Christian church. In 991 it was 
bestowed upon the Benedictine nuns, by whom it was occupied till 
1552. In 1576 it became the possession of -a farmer who piled up 
wood in it for sale, to which fire was set by a jealous neighbour, 
when the front was destroyed and many of the stones burst in pieces. 
When Marshal Belgrade blockaded the city in 1577, the inhabitants 
pulled down one-fourth part of it, in order-to prevent his fortifying 
himself within its walls. in 1662 some of its stones were taken to 
repair the fortifications of the town, but the ruins about this sacred 
edifice were cleared away in 1750, sinee which time it has beew 
earettiiv preserved. 
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* La Tour Magne, standing finely on an eminence at the north 
side of the city, is a remarkable edifice, the destination of which is 
unknown ; but conjecture has been busy with defining the purpese 
for which it was désigned. It has been supposed to be a pharos, a 
gothic temple, a public treasury, and a sumptuous tomb. — Its eleva- 
tion is two hundred and seventeen feet, but the surrounding rubbish 
has greatly diminished its height. ‘The whole edifice was surrounded 
by a circle of open columns which were probably adorned with a 
cupola. 

“ Charles Martel was desirous of destroying this singular edifice 
ia 737, in order to prevent it from being converted into a fortress 
for the protection of the Saracens ; but it atterwards became a place 
of military defence, and terminated in being employed as a watch 
tower, 

‘* An ancient gate which attracted our notice, called the gate of 
Cesar, has an inscription which informs us that the gate aud the 
walls of the colony of Nimes were the gilt of the Emperor Augustus 
during his eleventh consulate, in the year of Rome 733. 

‘* The fountain to which we directed our attention, after inspect- 
ing these monuments of antiquity, is a noble structure, which cost 
nearly two millions of livres, and is a great embellishment to the 
public walk in which it is situated. 

‘ ‘The inhabitants of this ancient city suffered a great diminution 
of their numbers during the revolution, but the survivors may well 
congratulate themselves that those splendid remains of Roman 
magnificence happily escaped in that volcanic eruption of popular 
fury. 

i Whilst we were contemplating the many ancient works which 
render this city the centre of so much interest, it seemed for @ 
moment as it the long chasm of ages which intervenes between us 
and the Romans had disappeared, and we were placed in the midst 
of that extraordinary people, whose language, manners, and religion, 
were so different from our own; or as if their existence had been 
prolonged to mingle these impressive testimonies of their genius 
and power with the inferior works ef a less exalted race. 

“* Nimes may boast of having been the birth-place of the father 
of one of the best of the Roman emperors, Antoninus Pius, and 
of one of the best French preachers of the protestant church, 
Saurin. 

“ The rigour of the present French government was evinced in 
a very striking manner at this place, and very repulsive to the 
independent feelings of an English traveller. Our guide on being 
asked where the French General La Garde was shot, proceeded to 
a particular spot in a narrow street, when without stopping he said 
ina low voice, ‘ It was here.’ When we stopped he betraycd strong 
symptoms of alarm, and kept looking up at a public building as af 
to divert any casual observation, 

“ There seems however to be in this city two parties. At the 
theatre we witnessed, whilst the favourite air of Henri — = 
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played, a violent determination by the military, which composed 
one half of the audience, to make every individual stand, and to 
remain without his hat on his head. The theatre itself is a modern 
structure, larger than at Lyons, and equal to the largest in Paris. 

* ‘The effects of a sultry climate were very visible at this place. 
We beheld labouring men sleeping at mid-day in the streets. ‘this 
repose was the more necessary as their occupations are begun long 
before it is light. ‘The night indeed hardly appears to be the 
destined period of repose, for we constantly saw the lewer classes 
in motion whenever we looked into the streets. 

** Some little time since an individual purchased a garden in 
this city for the purpose of building a cottage on the scite. When 
the foundation was preparing he discovered a beautiful tesselated 
pavement, which he has appropriated as the clegant first floor of 
his rural mansion. 

** In the time of the Romans there can be no doubt but Nimes 
was a place of great importance and busy resort. It is thought, 
trom the ruins still remaining of the ancient city, to have thew 
been cleven times larger than the old town is at present.” P. 207. 


At Marseilles our author appears to have derived much plea- 
sure, rather from the magnificence of its buildings than from the 
bustle of its commerce. tn the width and grandeur of its 
streets, Marseilles is certainly supertor to Liverpool; but.in the 
capacity of ats docks, the spirit of its inhabitants, and the extent 
of its wade far, very far inferior. 

Upon our author's entrance into Switzerland, he becomes. 
much more poetical, and therefore not above half as agreeable, 
let ns tuke his account of Berne. 


“ The river Aare surrounds Berne except at the access to it 
from the north. ‘The town itself is fixed on a bold ridge, from 
which there is a gentle declivity to the river on the south. The 
hills on the opposite side fall in verdant slopes down to the water’s 
edge; and the banks of the river, which are under the houses, are. 
both steep and green. ‘lhe houses appear to be substantially con- 
structed, and preserve a pleasing uniformity. Arcades which are 
erected in the jront of the houses, and reach as high as the first 
story, pervade the streets from one end to the other. There are 
also delighttul promenades, which age sufficiently elevated to com- 
mand views of the river and the adjacent scenery. 

«« ‘The promenade which exhibits the most pleasing scenery is 
that which is formed on the terrace of the cathedral. This is 
raised above the Aare by a wall of one hundred and eight feet in 
height. From this terrace the river is seen flowing over qa dam 
under your feet, with numerous houses on its banks. The opposite 
side is shaded with lofty trees, above which is‘a platform, and still 
higher are seen ficlds and groves ranged on sweils of luxuriant 
green and glittering in the rays of the setting sun. Reoe’ 
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each with a round top and covered with deep foliage, shut in the 
view to the right and left, whilst the mountains of the Grisons 
(which but ill harmonize with the fertile forms of this soft ‘and 
genial scenery) are descried with their chilling fronts in the distant 
south-west. 

“ Three trees are conspicuously seen upon a hill in the shape of 
a half moon on the northern side of the town. Having reached 
this eminence we beheld the Aare in its sinuous course encircling 
the southern extremity of the town, the whole of which is distinctly 
seen with its numerous spires, its neat stone houses oceupying both 
sides of a shelving ridge, and its cathedral prominently towering” 
above the summits of the other edifices. 

“ ‘[he vicinity of Berne is distinguished by its excellent roads, 
and that leading to Thun does not yield in beauty to any of the- 
rest. ‘The road is bordered by lines. of fruit trees, while orchards, 
cottages, and good houses adorn the sides. ‘Lhe river Aare on- 
the right is seen taking a devious course through the verdant vale, 
and the declivities of the hills on both sides are mantled with pas- 
tures and woods. The forms of the inhabitants indicate strength, 
and health with its associate cheerfulness is beaming in their looks. 
This is a region of luxuriance and delight, where the beauty of 
nature is increased by the industry of art giving rise both to pros- 
perity and contentment.”’ P. 32%. 


Swells of luxuriant green, are, in our mind, little better than 
swells of luxurious nonsensé, and genial scenery is nothing more 
than genial absurdity. After a gemial scenery, we shall expect to 
hear of a verdant climate. But we would forgive bim for his 
poetry if it were not exhibited at the expence of his accuracy. 
Who would not think, from his description, that the Arcades 
of Berne were a sort of erection in the front of the houses, 
whereas, the houses are, in fact, built over them, as im the 
Piazzas of Covent Garden. In the first part of his volume our. 
author reins in his imagination, and is a very pleasant compa- 
nion, but in the latter part he gives a loose to his fancy, aud 
most woefully sacrifices propriety to the picturesque, and sense 
to sensibility. Such a specimen of rhetoric as the following, 
capnot, in any decency, be passed over without remark. Speak- 
ing of the remains of an ancient triumphal arch, he remarks : 


“ The insensate materials still exist; but oblivious time has 
thrown an impervious shade over the memory of him to whom they” 
were nigindly raised.’’ 


Had the author been wise enough to have struck out these’ 
three absurd and unmeaning epithets, the senteice would have’ 
Not run amiss ; as it stands, like the arch it describes, it is at 
once ansensate and impervious. 
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As we began, so we would part with our author ia good ln- 
mour. Should he write again, let us advise him, before his 
manuscript goes to press, to strike out, in every sentence, two 
adjectives out of three, and let him depend upon it that his ideas 
will be more clear, his descriptions far more vivid, and his 
language far more forcible. ‘The same piece of advice we should 
also extend to every other painter in picturesque, from Dr. Syntax 
downwards. 





Art. XV. Melincourt. $ vols. 12mo. 18s. Hookham. 
1817. 


WE do not quarrel with any ordinary novel for want of proba- 
bility—of spirit—of character—of grammar—of sense—or of 
any other qualifications which we in general expect to find ina 
literary production, any more than we should quarrel with a 
dozen of “ superior old crusted wine, price only thirty-two shil- 
lings,” for want of that flavour, smell, colour, or any of those 
other properties usually to be disc overed in that liquor which 
comes direct from Oporto. A novel is fabricated not only for 
immediate consumption, but for the consumption of those who 
are just as well pleased with brandied black-strap, as with wna- 
dulterated port. But when into this innocuous compound of 
brandy and sloe-juice is infused a poison of a more deleterious 
and subtle nature, whether it be for the purpose of rendering 
the composition more palatable, or of gratifying the private 
malice of the compounder, it then becomes a case for the inter- 
ference of the police, and the mixture is to be deneunced, not 
only as a miserable, but a mischievous fabrication. 

Melincourt is written by the author of Headlong Hall, 
novel which appeared about two years ago, of the same cast a 
character with the present tale; which, though we read and dis- 
approved, we did not think of suflicient consequence to expose: 
Not that we think Melincourt of any more importance in itself, 
nor are we afraid of any serious mischief arising from such mis 
serable trash; the powers of the author are not “equal to his in 
tenlions., 

‘The author is evidently a scholar; but one of that order whe 
mistakes sound for sense, and taking the leading idea in a passage 
for the whole, quote it boldly, without troubling themselves with 
the meaning or construction of any particular word, much 
less with the bearing of the passage as relating to the context. 
As far then as this J/urlothrumbo sort of citation is to be ac- 
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counted scholarship, the author of Melincourt is a scholar. The 
story (if such it may be called) is contained in afew words. Miss 
Melincourt, a lady of ten thousand a year, 1s resolved ta choose 
for her husband a man of * disinterested, energetic, and chival- 
rous generosity,” and so she chooses Mr, Forester, the author’s 
beau ideal, or philosopher, reformer, and infidel; in the rela- 
tion of whose vagaries, and the commendation of whose absur- 
dities, the priucipal part of three volumes is consumed. Among 
other notions of this aforesaid gentleman, is one which he has 
borrowed from Lord Monboddo, of intrcducing an Ourang Outang 
into human society. But we will introduce this Ourang Outang 
to our readers in the author’s own words, premising that the 
passages printed in Italics are taken from Lord Monboddo, word 
for word. 


** MR. FORESTER. 

* Sir Oran Haut-ton was caught very young in the woods 
of Angola. 

SIR TELEGRAPH PAXARETT. 

“ Caught! 

** MR, FORESTER. 

*“ Very young. He is a specimen of the natural and original 
man—the wild man of the woods; called, in the language of the 
more civilized and sophisticated natives of Angola, Pongo, and in 
that of the Indians of South America, Oran Outang. 

** SIR TELEGRAPH PAXARETT. 

* The devil he is! 

“* MR, FORESTER, 

“ Positively. Some presumptuous naturalists have refused his 
species the honours of humanity; but the most enlightened and 
illustrious philosophers agree in considering him in his true light as 
the natural and original man. One French philosopher, indeed, 
has been guilty of an inaccuracy, in considering him as a degene- 
rated man: degenerated he cannot be; as his prodigious physical 
strength, his uninterrupted health, and his amiable simplicity 
of manners demonstrate. He is, as I have said, a specimen of the 
natural and original man—a genuine fac simile of the philosophical 
Adam. 

“ He was caught by an intelligent negro very young, in the 
woods of Angola; and his gentleness and sweet temper winning 
the hearts of the negro and negress, they brought him up in their 
cottage as the playfellow of their little boys and girls, where, with 
the exception of speech, he acquired the practice of such of the 
simpler arts of life as the degree of civilization in that part of Africa 
admits. In this way he lived till he was about seventeen years of 
age — 

“* SIR TELEGRAPH PAXARETT, 

‘ By his own reckoning? 
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‘* MR. FORESTER. 
‘ By analogical computation. At this period, my old friend 
Captain Hawltaught of the Ternado frigate, being driven by stress 
of weather to the coast of Angola, was so much struck with the 
contemplative cast of Sir Oran’s countenance, that he offered the 
negro an irresistible bribe to surrender him to his possession, The 
negro brought him on board, and took an opportunity to leave him 
slily, but with infinite reluctance and sympathetic grief. When the 
ship weighed anchor, and Sir Oran found himself separated from 
the friends of his youth, and surrounded with strange faces, he 
wept bitterly, and tell into such deep grief that his life was de- 
spaired of. The surgeon of the ship did what he could for him ; 
anda much better doctor, Time, complet ted his cure. By degrees 
a very warm friendship for my friend Captain Hawltaught extin- 
guished his recollection of his negro friends. Three years they 
cruized together in the ‘Tornado, ‘when a dangerous wound com- 
pelled the old Captain to renounce his darling element, and lay 
himself up in ordinary for the rest of his days. He retired on his 
halt-pay and the produce ef his prize-money toa little village in the 
west of England, where he employed himself very assiduously in 
planting cabbages and watching the changes of the wind. Mr. 
Oran, as he was then called, was lis inseparable companion, and 
became a very expert practical gardener. The old Captain used to 
observe, he could always say he had an honest man in his house, 
which was more than could be said of many honourable houses 
where there was much vapourmg about honour. 

** Mr. Oran had long before shown a taste for music, and, with 
some lithe instruction from a marine officer in the Tornado, had 
become a proficient on the flute and French horn, He could never 
be brought to understand the notes; but from hearing any simple 
rune played or sung two or three times, he never failed to per- 
form it with great exactness and brilliancy of execution, I shall 
merely observe, cn passant, that music ap pears, trom this and seve- 

val similar circumstances, to be more natural to man than speech. 
‘he old Captain was fond of his bottle of wine after dinner, and his 
class of grog at mght. Mr. Oran was easily brought to sy mpathize 
in this taste; and they have many times sat up together half the 
night over a flowing bowl, the old C aptain singing Rule Britannia, 
lrue Courage , or Tom ‘Lough, and Sir Oran accompanying him oa 
the French horn, 

“ During a summer tour in Devonshire, I called on my old 
inend Captain Hawltaught, and was introduced to Mr. Oran. 
You, who have not forgotten my old speculations on the origin and 
progress of man, may judge of my delight at this happy rencontre. 
I exerted ali the eloquence I was master of to persuade Captain 
Hawltaught to resign him to me, that I might give him a philoso- 
phical education. Findi ng this point unattainable, 3 took a house 
in the neighbourhood, and the intercourse which ensued was 
equally beneficial and agreeable to all three. 

“ sir 
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* SIR TELEGRAPH PAXARRTT. 
And what part did you take in their nocturnal coneerts, with Tom 
Tough and the French horn? 


** MR. FORESTER. 

“ I was seldom present at them, and often remonstrated, but 
ineffectually, with the Captain, on his corrupting the amiable sim- 
plicity of the natural man by this pernicious celebration of vinous 
and spiritous orgies ; but the only answer | could ever get from him 
was a hearty damn against all water-drinkers, accampanied with a 
reflection that he was sure every enemy to wine and grog must have 
clapped down the hatches of his conscience on some secret villany, 
which he feared good liquor would pipe ahoy: and he usually con- 
cluded by striking up Nothing like Grog, ‘Saturday Night, or Swing 
the flowing Bowl, his friend Oran’s horn ringing in sympathetic 
symphony. 

* The old Captain used to say, that grog was the elixir of life; 
but it did not prove so to him ; tur one night he tossed off his last 
bumper, sung his last stave, and heard the last flourish of his Oran’s 
horn. I thought poor Oran would have broken his heart ; and had 
he not been familiarized to me, and conceived a very lively friend- 
ship for me before the death of his old friend, I fear the conse- 
quences would have been fatal, 

“ Considering that change of scene would divert his melancholy, 
I took him with me to London. The theatres delighted him, parti- 
cularly the opera, which not only accorded admirably with his taste 
for music; but where, as he looked round on the ornaments of the 
fashionable world, he seemed to be particularly comfortable, and to 
feel himself completely at home. 

“ There is to a stranger something ludicrous in a first view of 
his countenance, which led me to introduce him only into the best 
society, where politeness would act as a preventative to the propen. 
sity to laugh ; for he has so nice a sense of honour (which I shail 
observe, by the way, is peculiar to man,) that if he were to be 
treated with any kind of contumely, he would infallibly die of a 
broker heart, as has been seen in some of his species. With a view 
of ensuring him the respect of seciety, which always attends or 
rank and fortune, I have purchased him a baronetcy, and made 
over to him an estate. I have also purchased of the Duke of 
Rottenburgh one half of the elective franchise vested in the body 
of Mr Christopher Corporate, the free, fat, and dependent burgess 
of the ancient and honourable borough of Onevote, who returns 
“two members to Parliament, ove of whom will shortly be Sir Oran. 
(Sir Telegraph gave a /ong whistle. ) But before taking this im- 
portant step, | am desirous that he should jeuisi his educatton. (Sir 
Jelegraph whistled ayain.) 1 mean to say, that I wish, it possible, 
to put a few words into his mouth, which | have hitherto found 
impracticable, though I do not entirely despair of ultimate success. 
But this circumstance, for reasons which | will give you by and by, 
does not at all militate against the prools of bis being a man. , 
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“ SIR TELEGRAPH PAXARETT. 

If he be but half a man, he will be the fitter representative 
of half an elector; for as that ‘ large body corporate of one,’ the 
free, fat, and dependent burgess of Onevote, returns two members 
to the honourable house, Sir Oran can only be considered as the 
representative ef half of him. But, seriously, 1 Is not your principal 
object an irresistible exposure of the univer rsality and omnipotence 
of corruption by purchasing for an oran outang one of those seats, 
the sale of which is unblushingly acknowledged to be as notorious 
as the sun at noon-day? or do you really think him one of us? 


6 MR. FORESTER. 
‘ T really think him a variety of the human species ; ; and this is 


a point which [ have it much ‘at heart to establish in the acknow- 
ledgme nt of the civilized world. 


‘* SER TELEGRAPIL PAXARETT. 

‘© Buflon, whom I dip into now and then in the winter, ranks 

him, with Linnaus, in the class of Sime. 
** MR. FORESTER. 

* Linnaeus has given him the curious denominations of 7'rog/o- 
dytes, Hlomo nocturnus, and Homo silvestris: but he evidently 
thought him aman: he describes him as having a hissing speech, 
thinking, reasoning, believing that the earth was made for him, and 


that he will one day be its sovereign. 
‘ f 
6 stn TELEGRAPH PAXARETT. 


“ God save King Oran! By the by, you put me very much 
in mind of Valentine and Orson. This wild man of yours will 
turn out some day to be the son of a king, lost in the w ‘oods, and 
suckled by a lioness: —‘ No waiter, but a knight templar ’—no 
Oran, but a true prince. 

** MR. FORESTER. 

“ As to Buffon, it is astonishing how that great naturalist could 
have pk iced him among the singes, when the very words of his 
description give him all the characteristics of human nature. It is 
still more curious to think that modern travellers should have made 
beasts, under the names of Pongos, Mandrilles, and Oran Outangs, 
of the very same beings whom the ancients worshipped as divinities 
under the names of Fauns and Satyrs, Silenus and Pan. 


‘ stIR TELEGRAPH PAXARETYT. 
* Your Oran rises rapidly in the scale of being :—from a Baronet 
wil M.P. to a king of the world, and now toa “god of the woods. 


*' Min FORESTER. 
« When I was in London last winter, 1 became acquainted with 
a learned mythologist, who has long laboured to rebuild the fallen 
temple of Jupiter. 1 introduced him to Sir Oran, for whom he 
immediately conceived a high veneration, and would never call him 
by any name but Pan. His usual salutation to him was in the fol- 
lowing words : 


“ EnGe 
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“© FXG, [AYRE P, THIPTHTA, Dirsrbe, ArT polaiTey 
“Apyonn» ROTA xeEXwY Dirdomwarysers CAN, 
Keopoxpatwr, Saxxevta ! 


* Which he thus translated: 


‘* King of the world! enthusiast free, : 

Who dwell’st in caves of liberty ! 

And on thy wild pipe’s notes of glee 

Respondest Nature’s harmony ! 

Leading beneath the spreading tree 

The Bacchanalian revelry ! 
‘ This,’ said he, ‘is part of the Orphic invocation of Pan, It 
alludes to the happy existence of the dancing Pans, Fauns, Orans, 
et id genus omne, whose dwellings are the caves of rocks and the 
hollows of trees, such as undoubtedly was, or would have been, the 
natural mode of life of our friend Pan among the woods of Angola. 
It alludes, too, to their musical powers, which in our friend Pan it 
gives me indescribable pleasure to find so happily exemplified. The 
epithet Bacchic, our friend Pan’s attachment to the bottle demon- 
strates to be very appropriate ; and the epithet Kocuoxpatw,, king of 
the world, points out a striking similarity between the Orphic Pan 
and the ‘Troglodyte of Linnzus, who believes that the earth was made 
jor him and that he will again be its sovereign.’ He laid great stress 
on the word aGAtn, and observed, if he were to develope all the 
ideas to which this word gave rise in his mind, he should find ample 
matter foravolume. Then repeating several times, May xocpoxpatwp, 
and iterum fore telluris imperantem, he concluded by saying, he had 
known many profound philosophical and mythological systeme 
founded on much slighter analogies. 


“ SIR TELEGRAPH PAXARETT. 
* Your learned mythologist appears to be non compos. 


* MR. FORESTER, 

‘* By no means. He has a system of his own, which only ap. 
pears in the present day more absurd than other systems, because 
it has fewer followers. The manner in which the spirit of system 
twists every thing to its own views is truly wonderful. I believe 
that in every nation of the earth the system which has nrost followers 
will be found the most absurd in the eye of an enlightened philo- 


sophy. 
‘“ sIR TELEGRAPH PAXARKTT. 

‘“ But if your Oran be a man, how is it that his long intercourse 
with other varieties of the human species has not taught him to 
speak ? 

‘© MR. FORESTER. 

‘“* Speech is a highly artificial faculty. C ivilized man is a highly 

artificial animal. The change from the wild to the civilized state, 


alects not only his moral but his physical nature, and this not 
rapidly 
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rapidly and instantly, but in a long process of generations. The 
same change is obvious in domestic animals, and in cultivated 
plants. You know not where ta look for the origin of the common 
dog or the common fow]. The wild and tame hog, and the wild 
and tame cat, are marked by more essential differences than the oran 
and the civilized man. The origin of corn is as much a mystery to 
us, as the source of the Nile was to the ancients. Innumerable 
flowers haye been so changed from their original simplicity, that the 
art of horticulture may almost lay claim to the magic of a new crea- 
tion, Isit then wonderful, that the civilized man should have acquired 
some physical faculties which the natural man has not? It is de- 
monstrable that speech is one. I do not, however, despair of 
secing him make some progress in this art. Comparative anatomy 
shows that he has all the organs of articulation. Indeed, he has in 
every essential particular, the human form and the human anatomy, 
Now I will an/y observe, that if an animal who walks upright—is of 
the human form, both outside and inside—uses a weapon for defence 
and attack—associates with his kind—-makes huts to defend himself 
Jrom the weather, better I believe than those of the New Hollanders— 
is tame and gentle—and instead of killing men and women, as he could 
easily do, takes them prisoners, and makes servants of them—who has 
what I think essential to the human kind, a sense of honour ; which is 
shown by breaking his heart, if laughed at, or made a show, or 
treated with any kind of contumely——-who, when he is brought inta 
the company of civilized men, behaves, (as you have seen) with dig- 
nity and composure, altogether unlike a monkey ; from whom a 
differs likewise in this material respect, that he 2s capable of great 
attachment to particular persons, of which the monkiy ts altogether 
sncepable ; and also in this respect, that a monkey never can be 
so tamed, that we may depend on his not doing mischief when left 
alone, by breaking glasses or china within his reach ; whereas the oran 
outang ts altogether harmless ;—who has so much of the docility of a 
man, that he learns not only to do the common offices of life, but also 
to play on the flute and French horn ; which shows that he must have 
an idea of melody, and concord of sounds which no brute animal has ; 
—and lastly, if joined to all these qualities, he has the organ 
of pronunciation, and consequently the capacity of speech, though 
not the actual use of it; if, I say, such an animal be not a man, I 
should desire to know in what the essence of a man consists, and what 
ut is that distinguishes a natural man from the man of art. That he 
understands many words, though he does not yet speak, I think you 
may have observed, when you asked him to take wine, and ap- 
plied to him for fish and partridge. 


* SIR TELEGRAPH PAXARETT. 
** The gestures, however slight, that accompany the expression 
of the ordinary forms of intercourse, may possibly explain that. 


“ MR. FORESTER. ; 
** You will find that he understands many things meas <= 
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him, on occasions of very unfrequent occurrence. With regard to 
his moral character, he is undoubtedly a man, and a much better man 
than many that are to be found in civilized countries, as when you are 


better acquainted with him, I feel very confident you will readily 
acknowledge. 


‘© gIR TELEGRAPH PAXARETT. 


« [ shall be very happy, when his election comes on for 
Onevote, to drive him down in my barouche to the ancient and 
honourable borough.” Vol. 1. P. 67. 


The author of Melincourt seems to be enamoured of all the 
absurdities of Lord Monboddo, and to have embodied them in his 
work with great success; taking special care, at the same time, 
to omit all that is powerful and solid in the volumes of that able 
but most eccentric philosopher. Our readers will see the cloven 
foot of infidelity partially discovered in the passage before us; 
and in many others indeed it appears without disguise. 

The author of Melincourt seems to have some especial pre- 
judice against the parsons, and accordingly commits no small 
outrages, both upon probability and taste, to vilify and abuse 
them. Mr. Portpipe, Mr. Grovelgrub, are the best names 
which he can find for his reverend friends, with characters 
adapted to their appellations. ‘The author appears to have some 
secret enmity, some personal spite against the cloth. We could 
almost imagine a reason for his inveteracy. We would state our 
existence that some former publication, to which he had impru- 
dently affixed his name, had received a most exemplary castiga- 
tion from one of these reverend gentlemen. His blunders were 
probably detected, his ignorance chastised, and his blasphemies 
exposed, by some advocate of the sacred order, against the 
whole of which he has therefore vowed eternal vengeance. The 
clergy have much reason to be pleased with the compliment paid 
them by our author's abuse ; we trust that they will always con- 
tinue to deserve it. 

But not only the clergy, but the whole squad of our Quarterly 
Brethren, bave fallen under the lash of this keen and discrimi- 


nating satirist. The following 1s the scene in which these gentle- 
men are introduced. 


‘* Mr. Derrydown informed them, that they would not see Mr, 
Paperstawp till dinner, as he was closeted in close conference with 
Mr. Feathernest, Mr. Vamp, Mr. Killthedead, and Mr. Anyside 
Antijack, a very important personage just arrived from abroad 
on the occasion of a letter from Mr. Mystic of Cimmerian 
denouncing an approaching period of public light, which had 
Messicurs Paperstamp, Feathernest, Vamp, Killthedead, and Anti- 
jack, with the deepest dismay ; and they were now holding a congule 
tation on the best means to be adopted for totally and finally extin- 
guishing the light of the human understanding. ‘ I am excluded 
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from the council,’ proceeded Mr. Derrydown, ‘ and it is their in. 
tention to keep me altogether in the dark on the subject; but I 
shall wait very patiently for the eperation of the second bottle, when 
the wit will be out of the brain, and the cat will be out of the bag.’ 

*¢ «Is that picture a family piece 2?’ said Mr. Fax. 

“© ¢{ hardly know,’ said Mr. Derrydown, * whether there is any 
relationship between Mr. Paperstamp and the persons there repre. 
sented ; but there is at least a very intimate connexion. The old 
woman in the scarlet cloak is the illustrious Mother Goose—the 
two children playing at see-saw, are Margery Daw, and Tommy 
with his Banbury cake—the little boy and girl, the one with a 
broken pitcher, and the other with a broken head, are little Jack and 
Jill; the house, at the door of which the whole party is grouped, is 
the famous house that Jack built; you see the clock through the 
window, and the mouse running up it, as in that sublime strain of 
immortal genius, entitled Dickery Dock: and the boy in the corner 
is little Jack Horner eating his Christmas pie. ‘Ihe latter is one of 
the most splendid examples on record of the admirable practical 
doctrine off ‘ taking care of number one,’ and he is therefore in 
double favour with Mr. Paperstamp, for his excellence as a pattern 
of moral and political wisdom, and for the beauty of the poetry in 
which his great achievement of extracting a plum from the Christ- 
mas pie is celebrated. Mr. Paperstamp, Mr. Feathernest, Mr. 
Vamp, Mr. Killthedead, and Mr. Anyside Antijack, are unani- 
mously agreed that the Christmas pie in question is a type and sym- 
bol of the public purse ; and as that is a pie in which every one of 
them has a finger, they look with great envy and admiration on little 
Jack Horner, who extracted a plum from it, and who I believe 
haunts their dreams with his pie and his plum, saying, ‘ Go, and do 
thou likewise !’ 

‘© The secret council broke up, and Mr. Paperstamp entering 
with his four compeers, bade the new. comers welcome to Main- 
chance Villa, and introduced to them Mr. Anyside Antijack. Mr. 
Paperstamp did not much like Mr. Forester’s modes of thinking ; 
indeed he disliked them the more, from their having once been his 
own ; but a man of large landed property was well worth a little ci+ 
vility, as there was no knowing what turn affairs might take, what 
party might come into place, and who might have the cutting up of 
the Christmas pie. 

‘¢ They now adjourned to dinner, during which, as usual, little 
was said, and much was done. When the wine began to circulate, 
Mr, Feathernest held forth for some time in praise of himself; and by 
the assistance of a little sinattering in Mr. Mystic’s synthetical logic, 

roved himself to be a model of taste, genius, consistency, and pub- 
lic virtue. ‘This was too good an example to be thrown away ; and 
Mr. Paperstamp followed it up with a very lofty encomium on his 
own virtues a | talents, declaring that he did not believe so great a 
genius, or so amiable a man, as himself, Peter Paypaul Paperstamp, 
Esquire, of Mainchance Villa, had appeared in the world since the 
days of Jack the Giant-killer, whose coat of darkness he hoped would 
become the costume of all the rising generation, whenever adequate 
provision 
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provision should be made for the whole people to be taught and 
trained. 

« Mr. Vamp, Mr. Killthedead, and Mr. Anyside Antijack, were 
all very loud in their encomiums of the wine, which Mr. Paperstamp 
observed had been tasted for him by his friend Mr. Feathernest, 
who was a great connoisseur in * Sherris sack.’ an 

«“ Mr Derrydown was very intent on keeping the bottle in mo- 
tion, in the hope of bringing the members of the criticopoetical 
council into that state of blind self-love, when the great vacuum of 
the head, in which brain was, like Mr. Harris’s indefinite article, 
supplied by negation, would be inflated with cenogen gas, or, in other 
words, with the fumes of wine, the effect of which, according to 
psychological chemistry, is, after filling up every chink and crevice 
of the cranial void, to evolve through the labial valve, bringing with 
it all the secrets both of memory and anticipation, which had been 
carefully laid up in the said chinks and crevices. This state at 
length arrived ; and Mr. Derrydown, to quicken its operation, con- 
trived to pick a quarrel with Mr. Vamp, who being naturally very 
testy and waspish, poured out upon him a torrent of invectives, to 
the infinite amusement of Mr, Derrydown, who, however, affecting 
to be angry, said to him in a tragical tone, 

*« ¢ Thus in dregs of folly sunk, 

Art thou, miscreant, mad or drunk ? 

Cups intemperate always teach 

Virulent abusive speech.’ 
This produced a general cry of Chair! chair! Mr. Paperstamp 
called Mr. Derrydown to order. The latter apologized with as 
much gravity as he could assume, and said, to make amends for his 
warmth, he would give them a toast, and pronounced accordingly : 
‘Your scheme for extinguishing the light of the human under 
standing : may it meet the success it merits !’ 

‘© MR. ANYSIDE ANTIJACK. 

“« Nothing can be in a more hopeful train. We must set the 
alarmists at work, as in the days of the Antijacobin war : when, to be 
sure, we had one or two honest men among our opposers—/ Mr. 
Feathernest and Mr. Paperstamp smiled and bowed )—though they 
were for the most part ill read in history, and ignorant of human 
Rature. 

“* MR. FEATHERNEST AND MR, PAPERSTAMP, 

* How, Sir! 

‘* MR. ANYSIDE ANTIJACK. 

“ For the most part, observe me. Of course. I do not include 
my quondam antagonists, and now very dear friends, Mr. Paper- 
stamp and Mr. Feathernest, who have altered their minds, as the. 
sublime Burke altered his mind, from the most disinterested 
motives, 

‘* MR. FORESTER. | 

“ Yet there are some persons, and those not the lowest in th 
scale of moral philosephy, who have called the sublime Burke a 
pensioned apostate, pg. a 
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“ MR. VANP. 

“ Moral pe Every man who talks of moral philosophy 
is 2 thief and a rascal, and will never make any scruple of seducing 
his neighbour's wife, or stealing his neighbour's property. = ~ 

** MR. FORESTER, 

“ You can prove that assertion, of course ? 


“ MR. VAMP. 
“ Prove it! The editor of the Legitimate Review required to 
prove gn assertion! 


MR. ANYSIDE ANTIJACK. 
“ The church isin danger ! 


“* MR. FORESTER. 

“ I confess I donot see how the church is endangered by a sim- 
ple request to prove the asserted necessary connexion between the 
profession of moral philosophy and the practice of robbery. 

** MR. ANYSIDE ANTISACK. 

“ For your satisfaction, Sir, and from my disposition to oblige 
you, as you are a gentleman of family and fortune, I will prove it. 
Every moral philosopher discards the creed and commandments: 
the sixth commandment says, Thou shalt not steal ; therefore, every 
moral philosopher is a thief. 


* MER. FEATHERNEST, MR. KILLTHEDEAD, AND MR, PAPERSTAMP, 
** Nothing can be more logical. The church is in danger! The 
church is in danger! 
‘* MR. VAMP. 
“ Keep up that. It is an infallible tocsin for rallying all the old 
women in the country about us, when every thing else fails. 


“MR. VAMP, MR. FEATHERNEST, MR. PAPERSTAMP, MR, KILL- 
THEDEAD, AND MR, ANYSIDE ANTIJACK. 
‘© The church is in danger ! the church is in danger! 


“ MR. FORESTER. 

“ Tam very well aware that the time has been when the voice of 
reason could be drowned by clamour, and by rallying round the 
banners of corruption and delusion a mass of blind and bigoted pre- 
judices, that had no real connexion with the political question which 
it was the object to cry down: but I see with pleasure that those 
days are gone. The people read and think ; their eyes are opened ; 
they know thatgill their grievances arise from the pressure of taxa- 
tion far beyond their means, from the fictitious circulation of paper- 
money, and from the corrupt and venal state of popular representa- 
tion. These facts lie in a very small compass ; and. till you can rea- 
son them out of this knowledge, you may vociferate ‘ The church 
is in danger’ for ever, without a single unpaid voice to join in the 
outcry. 

“MR, FEATHERNEST. ; 

“ My friend Mr. Mystic holds that it is a very bad thing for the 

people to read: so it certainly is. Oh for the happy i 


tormer ages! when the people were dolts, and knew themselves “- 
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beso. An ignorant man judging from instinct, judges much better 
than aman who reads, and is consequently misinformed. Vol. IL. 
P, 126. 


That wicked goddess, in heaven ycleped Dulness, has played, 
as we suspect, a very naughty trick upon her son, She has con. 
jared up these phantoms, Vamp, Feather-nest, Derry-down, be- 
fore his eyes, and has made him believe that they are Gifford, 
Southey, and Wordsworth. Our author pursues his brain-coined 
shadows to the death, and proceeds to pummel them much to 
the satisfaction of himself, but more to the fatigue of his 
readers; little suspecting that the objects of his wrath are but 
the creatures of his imagination, and that their originals sit like 
ghe gods of Epicurus, in their poetical heayen. 


Privata dolore omni, privata periclis 
Nec bene promerites capitur, neque tangitur ird, 


Above his ribaldry, and above his praise, 


We shall not tire the patience of our readers with the reform- 
ing notions of our author, as they will see them much better 
done in Cobbett, Hunt, or Hone. From the specimens which 
we have given them of Melincourt, our readers will be in haste 
to get rid both of the subject and of its author. Who the latter 
may be, we know not, as he has wisely chosen to conceal his 
name. Were he a poor man writing for bread, we might pity 
him; were he a young man, discharging the scum of an enthu- 
siastic brain, we might pardon him, We suspect him to be 
neither. From a certain dictatorial slang observable throughout, 
we imagine that he has been accustomed to lay down the law to 
a circle of dependents; from his citations we know hin to be 
sonorous, rather than a solid scholar; from his ludicrous perver- 
sions of Holy Writ, we should suppose he was an adept in 
blasphemy. He has chosen the form of a novel, to disguise his 
venom, aud to vent his bitterness with the more effect: but never 
was poison more innocent, nor malice more impotent. It wants 
but the name of the author to consign it to hopeless and. fearless 
oblivion. 

What that man may be, we know not. We will afford, ‘hhow- 
ever, some little clue to this mighty mystery. Our readers must 
often have observed, in the columns of the Morning Post, some 
such notice as the fullowing—* Yesterday the Earl of A, gavea 
splendid dinner at his house in Portland Place, to the following 
personages of distinction, Duke and Duchess of B, Marquis of 
C, Marchioness of E, Lord F, the Countess of G, the Right 
Hon. H. I. and Mr. J. Simkins.” Now every one knows, that for 
the insertion of this paragraph half a guinea has been paid by the 
aforesaid Mr. J. Simkins, thus modestly announcing to the — 
w 
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who never before knew that such a man as Mr. J. Simkins ex. 
isted, his chance admission into so distinguished a circle. In 
the last volume of Melincourt we find the following note. 


** The reader who is desirous of elucidating the mysteries of the 
words and phrases marked in italics in this chapter, may consult the 
German works of Professor Kant, or Professor Borns Latin trans- 
lation of them, or M. Villar’s Philosophie de Kant, ou Principes 

fondamentauz dela Philosophie Transcendentale ; or the first article 
of the second number ofthe Edinburgh Review, or the article Kant, 
in the Encyclopedia Londinensis, or Sir William Drummond's 
Academical Questions, Book Il. chap. ix.”? Vol. Ill. P. 28. 


We are all familiar with Coleridge, with Kant, and with the 
Edinburgh Review, but we will venture to assert, that the lite- 
rary world is as ignorant of the existence of Sir William Drum- 
mond’s Academical Questions, as the fashionable world are of 
the being of Mr. J. Simkins. We are much obliged to the genile- 
men who have thus modestly given us the information in both 
cases. We leave it to our readers to draw their own con- 
clusions. 
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